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HOW TO CHOOSE YOUR 


Partner In Marriage 


Stop, Look and Listen 


No wise man will disparage 
marriage, 

And yet it is exceeding strange 

That when you marry, unless 
youre wary, 

Youre sure to find a dreadful 
change. 

—Words of an Old Song. 


saat were you doing, Pat, 
out with that lantern?” 
asked Angus MacPherson, a 
thrifty Scotchman, upon seeing 
Pat Murphy returning home one 
night. 


“T was out calling upon my 
girl,” replied the young Irish- 
man. 


“But when I went courting, 
Pat, I didn’t go to such extrava- 
ganece as bringing a lighted lan- 
tern along with me.” 


“Sure, ’tis a pity you didn’t, 
Mr. MacPherson,” remarked Pat 
dryly, “for look what you got.” 


Pat had the right idea. The 
search for a suitable helpmate 
for life is so important an enter- 
prise—“a world-without-end bar- 
gain” Shakespeare calls it—as 
to demand the greatest prudence, 
vigilance and caution. It is no 
*Portland, Oregon 
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place for cutting corners, for 
scrimping, for taking for grant- 
ed. It calls for an all-out effort 
—mobilizing the best judgment, 
discretion and wisdom of which 
a person and his counselors are 
capable. “Keep thy eyes wide 
open,” warned Benjamin Frank- 
lin, “before marriage and half 
shut afterwards.” 

In the encyclicals on Christian 
Marriage Pope Pius XI stresses 
the importance of prudence and 
carefulness in the selection of 
a marriage partner. “That they 
may not deplore,” says His Holi- 
ness, “‘for the rest of their lives 
the sorrows arising from an in- 
discreet marriage, those about to 
enter into wedlock should care- 
fully deliberate in choosing the 
person with whom henceforward 
they must live continually. ... 
Let them diligently pray for di- 
vine help, so that they make 
their choice in accordance with 
Christian prudence. . . . Lastly, 
let them not omit to ask the pru- 
dent advice of their parents with 
regard to the partner, and let 
them regard this advice in no 
light manner.” 


A painting in Venice depicts 


Sw 
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the wedding of its Doge, the 
chief magistrate of the Repub- 
lic of Venice and Genoa, to the 
Adriatic sea. As we stood gaz- 
ing at it, we could scarcely help 
wondering if the Doge had ex- 
plored much of the contents of 
his mysterious and whimsical 
bride. In her finny depths were 
not only pearls and treasures but 
also sharks and monsters and the 
elements of many a tempest. 

Her placid bosom shimmering 
like gold in the noonday sun 
would burst in many a furious 
gale into mountainous waves 
that would smash fishermen’s 
barks like eggshells and pull 
their terror-stricken occupants 
into her dark and slimy depths. 
What a symbol, we reflected, of 
the uncertainties inherent in a 
marriage to an unknown spouse. 
What a reminder, too, of the 
need for investigation, scrutiny 
and understanding of a prospec- 
tive mate before the fatal die 
is cast. 

In the selection of a helpmate, 
one should look for certain qual- 
ities which will go a long way 
toward insuring the success and 


the happiness of the marriage. 
While love involves the affections 
of the heart, it must be guided 
by reason. Otherwise it is likely 
to be short-lived. What then are 
the qualities or marks which a 
Catholic should keep in mind in 
the choice of a mate? 


First of all, the party should 
be a practical Catholic. Religion 
colors the whole outlook on life. 
It provides incentives for much 
of our conduct and supplies us 
with criteria for the forming 
of mortal judgments and the 
evaluation of objects and actions 
in the light of eternity. The 
greatest treasure which any 
Catholic possesses is his holy 
faith. With it, he is rich. With- 
out it, he is poor indeed. 

His religion teaches him the 
sanctity of marriage and _ its 
indissoluble character. Where 
the Catholic faith is held in com- 
mon, there is the strongest pos- 
sible guarantee that both re- 
ceive the sacrament in complete 
agreement as to their mutual 
obligations and privileges in the 
family life. There is the same 
understanding of the moral con- 
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HOW TO CHOOSE YOUR 


plexities of birth control, abor- 
tion and divorce. In short, the 
grounds for a thousand differ- 
ences and misunderstandings are 
removed when a Catholic chooses 
as his life partner a person of 
his own faith. 

Marriage is the most intimate 
union which two human beings 
can form. The ideal union is one 
in which there is the largest area 
of shared experience and of com- 
mon ideals, values and aspira- 
tions. The entire circumfer- 
ences of two human lives should 
coincide and blend together. 
Where there are considerable 
segments of experience in which 
the other has no sharing, there 


Where those segments 
embrace such fundamental mat- 
ters as one’s relations with God 
and the means of attaining eter- 
nal life, there results a spiritual 
aloofness, a subtle estrangement, 
where community of outlook is 
raved most of all. 

Among all the religious or- 
ganizations in the world, the 
vatholie Church alone stands un- 
alteringly today, as she has for 
19 centuries, in defense of 
hrist’s law concerning the sanc- 
ity and the indestructible char- 
acter of Christian wedlock. Mar- 
lage is frought nowadays with 
Inusual hazards. Those haz- 


tligious faith is brought to bear 
lpn the conscience and the 
eart. The first consideration 
or any Catholic, then, is to find 
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a helpmate for life among those 
of his own faith. 

If circumstances beyond his 
control prevent him from finding 
a congenial prospect among his 
own, then he should explain to 
his non-Catholic friend how 
much his religion means to him 
and ask her to take a complete 
course of instruction. This he 
should do before he becomes too 
deeply involved emotionally. 

If he sets the proper example, 
prays earnestly for her conver- 
sion, accompanies her to all the 
instructions, brings her regular- 
ly to Sunday Mass, then the evi- 
dence of the divine origin of the 
Catholic religion along with the 
truth of its doctrines and the 
beauty of its worship will 
through God’s grace bring con- 
viction to her mind, peace to 
her heart, and faith to her soul. 
She will become a devout and 
fervent Catholic. 


More than 100,000 men and 
women from all walks of life 
are finding their way each year 
into the Catholic Church in 
America. So overwhelming in 
logical cogency are the creden- 
tials of the Catholic Church that 
it is scarcely possible for anyone 
to view them with an open mind 
and with a prayer in his heart 
for God’s grace, without be- 
coming a Catholic. No pressure 
is ever exerted save the pressure 
of objective evidence, historical 
truth and God’s grace. Whether 
the partner be a cradle Catholic 
or a convert is of no importance. 
But it is important that he be 
a good Catholic. The Catholic 


ards are vastly minimized and 
most annihilated when the 
owerful influence of a common 
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faith is, then, the first attribute 
which a Catholic should look for 
in a marriage prospect. 

This implies no disparagement 
of non-Catholics. Many of them 
are of the highest moral char- 
acter, are good neighbors and 
devoted citizens. We _ respect, 
admire and esteem them most 
highly. The leaders of the Prot- 
estant denominations and of the 
Jewish religion are one with us 
in advising against mixed mar- 
riages. So likewise are the di- 
rectors of marriage and family 
life institutes. Thus Dr. Paul 
Popenoe counsels against them 
because they lessen the area of 
common interests and increase 
the difficulty of adjustments sat- 
isfactory to both parties, to say 
nothing of the in-laws. 


An alumnus of Notre Dame, 
whose son is a recent graduate, 
writes in the Alumni Survey: 
“Advise Catholic boys to marry 


Catholic girls. I am a convert. 
I married a Baptist who gave 
me all the rights over my chil- 
dren. She never interfered in 
my religion, and always remind- 
ed me of my Communion Sun- 
day. She became a wonderful 
Catholic and is a wonderful 
woman. But with all my good 
luck along this line I say, ‘Cath- 
olics marry Catholics.’ In the 
past 20 years I have seen too 
many cases where good Catholics 
married good Protestants and 
now neither has any religion.” 
His words are confirmed by 
the testimony of the alumni who 
have contracted mixed mar- 
riages. They frankly acknowl- 


edge that difference in religion 
lessens the happiness of the mar- 
riage. The Alumni Survey of 
1931 shows that in the 28 cases 
reported, only 2 of the graduates 
who have non-Catholic wives 
were giving full Catholic educa- 
tion to their children, while 244 
out of the 281 families with 
Catholic mothers were enjoying 
this important privilege. 

Commenting upon these find- 
ings the Notre Dame Religious 
Bulletin says: “Bear in mind 
also that the majority of fail- 
ures in mixed marriages may be 
charged to the laxity of the 
Catholic party to the marriage. 
God only knows how many non- 
Catholic partners to a mixed 
marriage have been deterred 
from entering the Church by the 
laxity, the inconsistency, of 
Catholic mate; how many nonr- 
Catholics have failed to keep 
their promise to rear the chil, 
dren as Catholics because they 
saw no fruits of religion in the 
Catholic spouse! And the man 
who rejects the advice of the 
Church in this matter is usually 
lax in his religion.” 


moral character. 

here used to include dispositio, 
temperament, attitudes, as wel 
as ethical standards. Characte 
is basic among the qualities to 4 
sought in a helpmate. Vastl 
more important than appearance 
social status and wealth, mor 
character penetrates to the roo 
of one’s being and largely & 
termines the nature and dispos! 
tion of the individual. It is tht 
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wellspring whence issue such im- 
portant traits as fidelity, unsel- 
fshness, honesty,  kindliness, 
sympathy, integrity. Without 
these no marriage can long sur- 
vive. 

To build a marriage upon 
such superficial qualities as good 
looks, Winning manners and 
abundant spending money, while 
neglecting the solid foundation 
of moral character, is like build- 
ing a house upon the shifting 
sands. The rock bottom upon 
which alone the edifice of mar- 
riage can long endure is integ- 
rity of character. An ounce of 
goodness will outweigh a ton of 
cleverness. Goodness _ breeds 
charity, understanding and a 
capacity to forgive and forget 
the little irritations with which 
athe marital path, like all the 
nfgcthers here below, is strewn. 


The tender sentiment usually 


rose-tinted glasses. 
hey wear their best manners 
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and their most engaging smiles. 
They speak such sweet words 
that sugar wouldn’t melt in their 
mouths. Well does Rosalind re- 
mind Orlando in As You Like It: 
“Men are April when they woo, 
December when they wed: maids 
are May when they are maids, 
but the sky changes when they 
are wives.” 


Youth must struggle desper- 
ately to break through the paint- 
ed facade and the false front of 
pretense and pose to glimpse the 
real “McCoy” that lies beneath. 
When courtship ends and the 
honeymoon is over, the individ- 
ual’s true character comes to the 
surface with a vengeance and 
sometimes with alarming effect. 
That’s likely to be the nature 
which the spouse will now see 
morning, noon and night. If a 
sound moral character is in the 
driver’s seat, all will be well. But 
if it’s absent, well ... there’s 
trouble ahead. 


To Be Continued 


only... 


hesses and grievances. 


Here's Happiness 


What is happiness? ... You might say that happiness is 
what you are sure you would experience if only your tooth 
would stop aching—or you could get out of your awful job 
into a better one, or if you weren’t so deeply in debt. 
a good deal in that. Happiness is what we should enjoy if 


There’s 


Alas! when the ache stops, or the wished-for job is got, or 
the debt is cleared at a stroke, the mind, relieved of that special 
worry, becomes aware of new and often more painful ones. 

That is why in our weaker moods we hang on to our ill- 
Something tells us we should be lost or 
tormented without them.—John Hilton, 
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And how its date is determined 


EING married to a convert is 
very good for the soul. To 
say nothing of the mind. My 
wife is like any convert—she 
has a healthy curiosity about 
matters of her Faith. She does 
not take things for granted the 
way life-long Catholics do. 

For example, she wants to 
know: why do we call it Easter? 
And why does it fall on a differ- 
ent Sunday each year, sometimes 
a month apart? And does Ash 
Wednesday or Easter determine 
when Lent shall come? 

Easter, of course, is the Feast 
of the Resurrection. It is the 
glorious day when we commem- 
orate the rising of Our Lord 
from the dead by His own power. 
It was coincidence, perhaps, that 
the Resurrection took place at 
about the same time as two an- 
cient feasts. One was the ancient 
heathen Roman celebration in 
honor of the goddess of Spring, 
“Eastre.” In Middle English, 
the same word is written ‘ester’ 
or ‘aester.’ The Resurrection 
also occurred at about the time 
of the Jewish Passover. That 
was the feast of the Jews observ- 
ing their escape to Egypt. God, 
striking down the first-born of 
the Egyptians, “passed over” the 
homes of the Israelites, which 
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were marked with the blood of 
the lamb. 

There is another explanation 
of the word “Easter.” Our Eng- 
lish word “east,” as we know, 
stems from the Latin “oriens,” 
which is the present participle of 
“oriri,” to rise. The Orient is 
widely known as the East, the 
land where the sun rises. The 
sailors use the word “eastern” 
as a verb, meaning to veer to 
the east. 

And Christ had “Oriens” as 
one of His titles: And His name 
shall be called “Oriens.” 


So Easter is a glorious name 
for a glorious feast. It cele 
brates the rebirtk of the year 
with the arrival of spring, and 
it celebrates the rebirth of the 
soul with the Resurrection of 
Our Redeemer. 

But why does the date change 
each year? Just as Easter came 
iby coincidence at the time of 
two old feasts, the Jewish Pass- 
over and the Roman celebration 
of the goddess of spring, so the 
early Christians were in conflict 
as to when the great event 
should be commemorated. Final- 
ly, Pope Sylvester I in 325 A.D. 
called together the bishops of 
the world at Nicaea in Asia 
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This body formulated 


Minor. 
the Nicene Creed (which we 
find in Holy Mass just after the 


Gospel). The Council also de- 
cided other matters, among them 
the date for celebrating Easter. 

They defined it this way: 
“Easter shall be the first Sunday 
following the first full moon 
after the vernal equinox, or 
March 21st.” Thus, Easter may 
vary all the way from March 
22nd to April 25th, 

All other movable feasts de- 
pend on Easter. Ash Wednesday 
comes 40 days before Easter, 
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not counting Sundays. Pentecost 
(the word means “fiftieth) 
comes 50 days after Easter. 
Some authorities give an ex- 
cellent reason for the fixing of 
Easter as the Sunday after the 
full moon. Christians were in 
the habit of making pilgrimages 
to sacred places at this holy 
time of the year. Since they 
might travel several days and 
would probably camp at night 
along the road, the brightness 
of the moon afforded them light 
for their journey and some pro- 
tection from robbers on the way. 


The High Cost Of Home-Owning 


In Portland, Oreg., a home-owner paid $42.50 to have the 
draining board of his kitchen sink covered with inlaid lino- 


leum—an hour and a half job. 


In Pittsburgh, Pa., another home-owner paid $80 to have 
16 pieces of slate put on his roof—and then found that the roof 


still leaked. 


Getting two coats of paint put on a front door in Detroit, 
Mich., cost the owner $55. In Cleveland, O., a home-owner asked 


a contractor for a price on the painting of his house. 
$375. The owner then went out, bought $25 worth of 


price: 
paint and did the job himself. 


The 


In Los Angeles, a home-owner paid $25 for a half-hour 
plastering job and $51 to have a wire strung thirty feet from the 
house to a detached garage.—T. J. McInerney. 


It is not for our best interests to work for an easy boss. 
Under an easy boss you will never do your best. If you wish to 
become strong, you have to exercise such powers as you have 
and fight against your inclination to take it easy. Don’t be an 
easy boss over yourself. Be hard on yourself. 


The bane of life is care— 
The end of care is prayer— 


The end of prayer is peace. 


he leaves.—T. J. McInerney. 


A friend knocks before he enters your home—not after 
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Family Life 


In Russia 


They’re getting back to the Christian way 


T is a striking thing to note 
the continued interest of Rus- 
sia in tightening its marriage 
law and safeguarding the family. 
It is a very different situation 
from that which obtained in that 
country several decades ago. 


The Nation recently reported 
an address on “Marriage in 
Russia” that had been made by 
a well-known Russian lecturer, 
Professor Kolbanovsky. He spoke 
harshly of the disastrous effects 
on a child’s mind of his parents’ 
divorce, stating that “for living 
parents to create semi-orphans 
is an act of criminal baseness.” 
Recalling that some “Marxist” 
theorists had in the past claimed 
that the family was a bourgeois 
institution and that the State 
should take charge of her chil- 
dren, he said that socialism de- 
finitely rejected that idea. He 
added that even under full Com- 
munism people would never re- 
nounce the great joy of bringing 
up their children who gave both 
parents second birth. 

In an article of January 12, 
1949, on “Soviet Legislation and 
the Family” Zoya Grechova 
takes evident pride in pointing 
to the laws of July 23, 1937 and 
the decree of July 8, 1944. The 
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former, she said, “changed the 
norms for family and marriage” 
at a time when “the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was faced with the task 
of strengthening the Socialist 
family and _ intensifying the 
struggle against the flippant 
attitude toward the family and 
family obligations.” The latter, 
the decree of 1944, she stated, 
“was a further development of 
Soviet legislation on marriage 
and the family.” By establishing 
the honorary title of Mother 
Heroine, with awards to women 
of families of five children and 
more, she claimed, the decree 
“proved to the world that ovr 
land honors the mother.” The 
decree also provided increased 
material assistance to pregnant 
women and women with nursing 
children. 


Basic changes in legislation on 
marriage and the family that 
were made to carry out the ob- 
jectives of the decree were the 
following: 1) only a registered 
marriage is recognized as a mar- 
riage and grants rights and im- 
poses duties on the spouses; 

2) divorce is granted by the 
court with the observation of the 
rules which seek the prevention 
of the breakup of the family; 
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3) the right of the mother to 
(ask the Court) demand from 
the father alimony for the sup- 
port of a child who was born 
from a father with whom she is 
not in a state of registered mar- 
riage is revoked. 

Grechova concludes her article 
with the words: “The Soviet 
Government does not look upon 
the question of marriage and 
family as a private question, a 
question which disregards so- 
ciety and the consequences.” 

What an “about face” by the 
Soviets! 

To appreciate the full import 
of the change it is necessary to 
go back two or three decades and 
note other developments regard- 
ing family life in Russia. 

Traditionally the Russian peo- 
ple have been known to have a 
rather stable family life and a 
high birth rate. So far as the 
Russian Government was con- 
cerned it gave but limited atten- 
tion to the family. But since the 
early 1920’s this has changed. 
Over this period the Govern- 
ment has been tampering very 
considerably with the family 
life of the people. At the be- 
ginning of the period it pushed 
the pendulum far to the left. 
Apparently the Communist view 
at that time was that marriage 
was chiefly biological, was mere- 
ly for the begetting of children, 
While the State was to see to 
their upbringing. We read in 
the booklet, ABC du Commun- 
sme: “We must [accordingly] 
reject without compromise and 


brush aside the claims of par- 
ents to impart through family 
education their narrow views to 
the minds of their offspring.” 
Divorce was made easily. If 
spouses desired a separation, a 
divorce could be secured in a 
few minutes upon application to 
a registration office. 

The Russian Government went 
far in striking at the wellsprings 
of life. Birth control informa- 
tion was dispensed. The right 
of women to abortion at will was 
legalized and abortion clinics 
were established by the Govern- 
ment. Some idea of the results 
of this governmental program 
for killing the unborn child, 
notably in the cities, can be 
gathered from the fact that in 
the year 1935 there were 155,000 
abortions in Moscow as against 
70,000 births. Radical notions 
regarding the emancipation of 
women were propagated. 


The social and legal distinc- 
tions between legitimate and 
illegitimate children were abol- 
ished. Little remained of the 
fundamentals of the traditional 
Russian family life, 

The destructive results were 
not slow in showing themselves. 
The need for pushing the pen- 
dulum ‘back again was recogniz- 
ed, and during the ’thirties a 
series of acts were passed in an 
effort to check the harm being 
done. First of all, abortion, 
with the exception of one case, 
was forbidden by law, and doc- 
tors who performed abortions 
were made subject to imprison- 
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ment. Somewhat later paren- 
tal authority was restored. More 
recently still, co-education was 
abolished and there was growing 
evidence of a policy tending to 
direct women’s training much 
more than formerly toward do- 
mestic work and mothercraft. 
Eventually came the far-reach- 
ing legislation of 1937 and the 


decree of 1944 already men- 
tioned. 

The nations of the Western 
World may not have swung as 
far to the left regarding their 
family life as has Russia, but 
they have swung too far and 
have hardly at all swung back 
again. In this Russia has ap- 
parently been wiser than they. 


Life's Small Pleasures 


As for my own small pleasures, I like the bracing smell of 
cold weather. I like to open the window and breathe such 
air as is never to be had within four walls. Then I like to sit 
down in an armchair and do my morning exercises—a cross- 
word puzzle. I begin to feel a draught at the back of my neck, 
and, rising to my feet, I indulge myself in that other small 
pleasure of closing the window. Whether the pleasure of 
opening a window or the pleasure of closing it is the greater, I 
have never been able to decide. Each is extraordinarily satisfy- 
ing. 

One of the small pleasures of life is looking forward to the 
next season—in February to live prospectively in a world of 
willow-wrens and nightingales, in May to think of the blue 
seas of summer, in summer to feel the excitement of football 
already stirring in the veins, and when autumn comes to rejoice 
“e the coming long evenings and coal fires of winter. Robert 

ynd. 


Facts On ‘Shut-Eye’ 


If you’re an average person, you normally are asleep within 
15 minutes after contacting the pillow. If you’re thin, nine 
hours of sleep are what you need; if fat, you can get along on 
seven. Experts claim that the average person can get along 
without sleep for a period of only 84 hours before nature will 
take its rightful course. 

During sleep you change positions about 35 times, breathe 
between 6,000 and 7,000 times and lose from 4 to 6 ounces in 
perspiration. In normal sleep, 327 muscles relax, so if you're 
going to sleep well, you must learn to relax—T. J. McInerney. 
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DON’T think anyone really 

opposed my mother until she 
tried to make Eleanor go to 
college. 


“No, Mom,” Eleanor said. 
‘It’s art school for me.” 


“Your sister went to Emman- 
uel and Arthur’s going to Bos- 
ton College as soon as he’s old 
enough. You’re going to college 
too.” 


“All Sheila cared about was 
getting married and Arthur 
wants to be a lawyer anyway. 
But I’ve really got some talent 
and, honestly, Mom, art school’s 
the only place I belong.” 


“And have the Regans laugh 
at us?” 


There is was again. Mmom’s 
sister had married Tim Regan, 
one of the richest contractors in 
Massachusetts; whereas Pop was 
—well, certainly the nicest guy 
in the world but still a salesman 
in the men’s department as he’d 
been when they got married. 
But Mom was determined that 
each of her children would have 
everything the Regans would 
ever have. And that of course 
included a college degree. 

“IT don’t care about the 
Regans!” 

The rest of us said that too. 
Mom, as usual, just walked away, 
her round little chin pushed out 
at the angle we all knew so well. 


But Eleanor gave way to 
neither tears nor angry despair. 
She gave a couple of tugs at 
her sand-colored hair and her 
oval chin took on an angle sur- 
Prisingly like Mom’s. 


A short story 


The Snob 


FRANK MAGUIRE 


“Rosalice Regan came into the 
store today,” Eleanor told us at 
supper two weeks later. Pop had 
gotten her a job selling kitchen- 
ware during the summer. Mom 
always believed in work. 

“Oh?” said Mom. 

“We had lunch together.” 

“You didn’t let her pay for it, 
did you?” 

“We each paid our own.” 

Mom nodded in satisfaction. 
“She just got through at Sacred 
Heart, didn’t she? Where’s she 
going in the fall?” 


“Either Manhattanville or 
New Rochelle. She’s not sure 
which.” 

Again Mom _ nodded, and 


there was a little smile. Some- 
times she knew when she 
shouldn’t press a point. 

The next Friday Eleanor told 
us at breakfast that she was 
going to the Regan’s place in 
Falmouth for the week-end. 

“But we’ve never kept in with 
the Regans. What do you want 
to do that for?” 

“Rosalice asked me.” 

“But—are you sure they Want 
you?” 

“Of course they want me. Ros- 
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alice does, anyway. She’s really 
nice, Mom.” 

“Well, if you go, be sure to 
wear your new gabardine. At 
least you can show the Regans 
you dress every bit as well as 
they do.” 

So Mom really had no grounds 
for objection the following week 
when Eleanor told us Rosalice 
was coming up from the Cape to 
spend a few days with us. But 
she objected just the same. 


“T won’t have that girl in this 
house,” she announced. 

“But she asked to come, Mom. 
And how can I refuse—espec- 
ially when they’ve been so nice 
to me?” 

“Why should she come to a 
two-family house in Brighton 
when the Regans have a beauti- 
ful big home in Winchester? 
Tell me that!” 

“She has to do some shopping 
in town. One of the girls she 
knew in school is getting mar- 
ried, and the house in Win- 
chester is closed for the summer. 
She’d have to go to a hotel.” 


“She must have enough of her 
own friends around Boston with- 
out bothering with the likes of 
us.” Mom’s_ brown-button-eyes 
narrowed. “Did—did you ask her 
to come?” 

“Well, I—perhaps I may have 
suggested it. I said if she ever 
had to come to town—” 

“That’s enough!” Mom looked 
as if her own daughter had put 
sugar in the clam chowder. “You 
invited her and she'll have to 


come. But, mark my words, she’s 
only coming here to laugh at 
us!” 

After the work Mom went to 
getting the house ready, Rosalice 
seemed pretty much of a let- 
down. A pale, skinny girl with 
dark hair, she said polite things 
in a kind of lazy way, but she 
didn’t say a word about the 
chicken Mom roasted for her, 
and I began to wonder if maybe 
in some families you’re not sup- 
posed to talk about the food. We 
always talked about the food. 


“Mother hopes that now the 
ice is broken we’ll all see more 
of each other,” Rosalice drawled 
when we were in the parlor after 
the dishes were done, She’d help- 
ed a little too. 


“I hope so,” Mom answered 
stiffly. We all knew it was Mom’s 
fault we’d never kept in with the 
Regans. She wouldn’t give them 
the chance to look down on us, 
she said. 


“She told me to be sure to in- 
vite you all down to Falmouth. 
You’d really like it— it’s a big 
house and we’ve loads of room.” 


Mom’s eyes darted around the 
parlor and her mouth tightened. 
“That’s very kind of her. But of 
course we’re all very busy. | 
have my family to think of, and 
then there’s my club work be- 
sides.” 

Pop’s jaw dropped. Then— 
“She’s secretary of the Ladies’ 
Sodality,” he explained to Ros- 
alice, “and that keeps her pretty 
busy once a month.” 


oF 


Rosalice looked at both of 
them as if she didn’t know 
whether she was supposed to 
laugh or not. She decided not to. 
Glancing at the tiny watch she 
was wearing, she slowly got to 
her feet. 

“If you’ll excuse me,” she said, 
“I think I'll go to bed.” 

“But its only eight o’clock,” 
Eleanor protested. “I was just 
going to ask, would you care to 
go to a movie or something?” 

“Thanks, but I’m a little tired. 
I’d rather go to bed if you don’t 
mind.” 

Eleanor caught the look in 
Mom’s eyes as she got up to 
show Rosalice to their room. The 
little snob, it said. Eleanor 
frowned. 

The next afternoon Mom’s 
opinion of Rosalice wasn’t im- 
proved when we saw her getting 
out of a cab. It was a very hot 
day and she had an armful of 
bundles, but Mom always figured 
that unless you were sick it was 
bone-laziness to take a taxi when 
the bus went right by our door. 

I helped Rosalice with the 
bundles into the room she shared 
with Eleanor. She didn’t thank 
me. She just sank into Elanor’s 
boudoir chair as if she were dead 
tired. I went back to the kitchen. 

“Mom,” I said, “I think may- 
be you’d better go in. She—well, 
she looks funny.” 

Without a word Mom was 
moving toward the bedroom. She 
stood in the doorway a moment, 
then hurried over to the chair. 
“Do you think you can stand 
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up?” she asked. “I'll help you 
into bed.” 

There was a pale smile. “I 
was wondering how I’d get there. 
I’m all right, but I—I’m just 
tired.” 

“It’s more than that. I’ll call 
the doctor.” 

“Don’t bother. It isn’t neces- 
sary, really. It’s just my heart. 
I did too much today and —well, 
I should have known better.” 

“Your heart! Oh! And here 
we had you washing dishes last 
night! Why didn’t somebody 
tell me? What can your mother 
mean, letting you come up to the 
hot city in weather like this! 
Don’t you want some medicine 
or something?” 

“No, thanks, just rest.” 

Impatiently waving me out of 
the room, Mom stooped down to 
help Rosalice to her feet. I 
caught sight of her face. There 
was the same look as when 
Sheila had her first baby and 
when I was hit by the truck. 

Rosalice stayed in bed all that 
day and most of the next. Mom 
insisted on bringing her meals 
to her, even though Rosalice said 
she could come to the table with 
the rest of us. Late Friday 
afternoon her father came to 
drive her back to the Cape, and 


‘Mom did a lot of blinking as 


she kissed her good-bye. 

Eleanor had the tact not to 
mention art school for a few 
days, and when she did Mom 
automatically made the same re- 
sponse. 

“You'll go to college just as 
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Sheila did,” she said. “Art 
school! The Regans would laugh 
at us!” 

But the strength had gone out 
of the phrase. The Regans could 
no longer be used as a weapon 
against us, and Mom knew it. 

She peered at Eleanor suspic- 
iously. “Did you know Rosalice 
had heart trouble when you ask- 
ed her here?” 

Eleanor looked back with an 
affectionate grin, “I knew, but 


that had nothing to do with my 
asking her. She is sweet, and I 
thought—well, you love us all so 
fiercely, Mom, I thought maybe 
you could see things a little 
more clearly if you learned to 
love the Regans too.” 

Mom just snorted and walked 
away. But Eleanor went to art 
school, of course. And from then 
on we began to see a great deal 
more of the Regans. Somebody. 
had stopped being a snob. 


~ 


Drama In The Hospital 


It happened in a small hospital in Missouri. The Chief of 
Staff came from a long line of distinguished physicians. It was 
his fondest ambition to have a son to follow in his footsteps. 

His first and second babies had been girls. The time was 
near when the third child would be born. He waited hopefully. 

The third baby too was a girl; a beautiful baby. 

The doctor stormed out of the hospital, cursing. 

The next night one of his patients bore a child. The doctor 
received it, exclaiming bitterly, “It’s a boy. Why couldn’t this 


have been mine?” 


Then he took a closer look, and saw a hideously deformed 
face. In all my years as a nurse I had never seen a more dis- 


figuring affliction. 


I looked at the doctor in horror. Slowly he raised his eyes 
and said in a thin, small voice, “God in heaven! Will we never 


learn to be grateful?” 


Self-Evident 


The Scotch chemistry professor was demonstrating the prop- 
erties of various acids. “Watch carefully,” he instructed. “I am 
going to drop this two shilling piece into this glass of acid. 


Will it dissolve?” 


“No, sir,” spoke up one student very promptly. 
“No?” asked the demonstrator. “Perhaps you'll explain to 


the class why it won’t dissolve.” 


“Because,” came the answer, “if it would, you wouldn’t 


drep it in.” 
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T was the beginning of a day 

that anyone dreams about. 
We all watched breathlessly. It 
had never been like this before. 
Slowly the velvet drapes of dark- 
ness were drawn, and the early 
morn made her debut on tiptoe. 
Frothy clouds studded the vast 
sky, and bright sun-beams 
danced everywhere. Tiny birds 
chirped their morning praise, 
The earth ‘became alive. We 
could almost hear its heart-beat. 
The moisture of every dewdrop 
sparkled. Each blade of grass 
seemed to beckon to us to arise, 
and serve God in this strange 
stainless beauty. 


All seven of us stood aghast 
—speechless. It was the turn- 
ing point of our lives. Just yes- 
terday, we had packed every- 
thing from the big grand piano 
to the little red tricycle in the 
massive moving van. We were 
moving to the country to be 
“city farmers”! The neighbor- 
hood must still be buzzing. Why, 
you would think we had set out 
for the “wild west” in search 
of gold, and we had just moved 
nine miles out of the city to an 
ld abandoned farm. There, we 
gg more than gold could ever 
uy. 


Where Seven Hearts 
Are Young and Gay 


JULIE MARIE FECHER 


. the hour-glass . . 


Since then, the sands of seven 
years have been sifted through 
. seven years 
of work and play, victories and 
mistakes. We are still in a 
trance; yet every passing mo- 
ment makes us see more clearly 
that a providential inspiration 
was sent to Daddy and Mother 
seven years ago. 


“He who owns the land, 
breathes the air of a free man.” 
Through industry and thrift, 
our one hundred acres have be- 
come for the entire family a 
sacred heritage. It is the cor- 
nerstone of our freedom and the 
guarantee of many things: se- 
curity, stability, health, a sense 
of responsibility, a love of na- 
ture and respect for God’s gifts, 
a true philosophy of work, and 
foremost—family unity. 


If you look deep into Daddy’s 
brown eyes and Mother’s blue, 
you can see the beauty of peace 
and contentment that these 
blessings bring. Spiritually 
their souls are at peace, realiz- 
ing the advantage of rural liv- 
ing in connection with Religion. 
Living so close to nature helps 
us all to live close to God, indi- 
vidually, and as a family unit. 
They have the satisfaction of 
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knowing that together, by their 
daily example, they are instill- 
ing in the five of us the true 
meaning of the Fatherhood of 
God, and the brotherhood of 
men. Away from the confusion 
of the city, family prayer and 
practical Christ-like living can 
have first place. 

Materially their minds are 
content in knowing that their 
fortune is not a roll of paper 
bills in a bank-deposit box. They 
have no fear of standing in a 
bread-line when hard times pre- 
vail. Deep in their hearts, they 
know that together they are the 
masters of a productive home- 
stead—a growing family, one 
hundred acres of black fertile 
soil, and a secure roof over their 
heads. 


The farm has given us all an 
opportunity to develope our per- 
sonalities creatively. Life could 
never be uninteresting with the 
variety of sensations which rural 


living offers: working a_ soft 
yellow mass of newly churned 
butter; picking shiny black- 
berries while the sugary essence 
of honeysuckle floats by; 
crumbing warm yeast dough and 
forming it into golden loaves; 
helping a tiny sprout crack 
through the crust of the earth, 
and watching it mature into 
firm massive ears of corn. In 
numerous ways, nature encour- 
ages us to express our individ- 
ual talents, and to use them to 
contribute to the welfare of the 
whole. 

The era of the past seven 
years has influenced me to a 


greater degree than anyone 
could imagine. God means more 
to me. He is no longer just the 
mighty King of Heaven. I have 
had a chance to know Him truly 
—to know that He has a Heart, 
and is as human as you or I, 
I have seen His beauty in the 
graceful ‘bend of every blade of 
grass. I have seen His Majesty 
overflow in the laughter of a 
babbling brook. I have felt His 
Presence in the quiet peace of 
the country-side. 


Daddy and Mother mean more 
to me. I have watched them 
use their abilities to their ut- 
most, to discern in the five of 
us our potential talents, and 
lead us, unknowingly, to the 
right channel of expression. 
With awe, I have seen Daddy as 
the head, and Mother as the 
heart, struggle to model ou 
country home as nearly as pos- 
sible, after the small humble cot- 
tage of Nazareth. 

My sister and brothers mean 
more to me. We “live” with each 
other now; seven years ago we 
“lived” with the neighbors. 
Their dreams, joys, and sorrows 
are mine, and mine are theil’s. 
Common love and interest pre 
dominate. We can work, pray, 
sing, play, and even “quarrel” 
in privacy, because there is n0 
iceman at the back door, n0 
bakery-man at the front door, 
and no neighbors running I 
between. 

The past seven years have 
whisked by like will-o’-wisp, 
and some of us have ventured 
down distant paths. As I gaz 
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out of the window of this small raised to God. Quietly, I whis- 
college room, I see the golden per a “thank you” for Daddy, 
stars spinning on the ceiling of Mother, the other Four, and... 
the vast sky, and my heart is the Farm! 


Religion In The Home 


In the full Christian vision, there is the Divine ideal of 
the home—the basic social institution. It is not enough to pro- 
fess the Christian truths of the stability and sanctity of the 
marriage bond and to keep in mind the purposes of marriage. 
The Christian must make his home holy. 

It remained for modern history to record the first experi- 
ment in secularizing the home, an experiment which is at the 
root of so many of our greatest social evils. The Christian 
home must realize the Christian ideal. The whole atmosphere 
of the home must be impregnated with genuine Christian living. 
The domestic virtues must be practiced, and family prayer 
made a daily exercise, 

It is in the home that the children learn their responsibility 
to God and in this responsibility their duty to others. The 
home is the child’s first school in which he is taught to make the 
vision of Christian truth the inspiration of all living. 

We strongly commend organized efforts to make the home 
more truly Christian. Our Catholic Family Life Bureau plans 
and offers programs which make for a veritable apostolate of 
the Catholic home. It is gratifying to see the use that is being 
made of these programs by our Catholic lay organizations and 
the spread of this work in our dioceses. These activities serve 
as a powerful antidote to the venom of secularism and with- 
stand its withering effect on piety and virtue in the American 
home, 

All of us are familiar with the problems which the family 
faces in our complex and maladjusted society. In trying to solve 
these problems we must not compromise our Christian principles. 
The solution of these problems is only a part of the solution of 
the wider social problems of our day. 

To do their part, our homes must be thoroughly Christian 
and must let the glory of the full vision of Christian truth 
illumine them.—The Christian in Action. 1948 Statement of 
the American Hierarchy. 

What a man says—is something; 

What he does is more; 

What he is—that is most, 
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PRIESTS ARE 


REGULAR FELLERS 


T. J. McENERNEY 


[N one of the parochial grade 

school I attended in the course 
of my checkered career as a juv- 
enile there was one Sister in 
particular who made no bones 
about the fact that she was out 
to interest as many of her young 
charges as she possibly could in 
seeking vocations. The pastor 
had, wisely enough, placed her 
in charge of the altar boys and 
she made good use of the oppor- 
tunity that assignment afforded 
her to point up the virtues of 
the priestly life. Before she was 
called to her reward, she was 
responsible for at least a dozen 
of her students going on to be- 
come seminarians. I remember, 
in particular, one statement she 
used to make over and over in 
attempting to drive home to our 
youthful minds that the priest- 
hood was something to seek and 
not to avoid. 


“When you become a priest,” 
she would say, with her charact- 
eristic earnestness, “you only 
give.up a very few of the world’s 
so-called pleasures. Priests are 
regular fellers, just like your 
big brothers, your uncles, your 
fathers and your favorite ball- 
players and other athletes.” 


One of the great services 


performed by this beloved nun 
was in removing from the minds 
of many impressionable young- 
sters a feeling that when one 
entered a seminary he was itak- 
ing a step equivalent to enter- 
ing a cloistered order. With 
great enthusiasm, she would de- 
scribe the care-free aspects of 
seminary life, including the in- 
herent good fellowship, the base- 
ball games (how she harped on 
those!), the opportunities to 
follow hobbies and still making 
it plain that books and studies 
were part of the life, too. 


The remarks of this good Sis- 
ter about priests being “regular 
fellers” made a strong impres- 
sion on me at the time because 
of a number of instances which 
gave substantiation to her as- 
sertion. In the intervening years 
it has been my good fortune to 
come in contact with a great 
many priests, in the editorial, 
sports, teaching and other fields, 
and my fondest recollections are 
of the “regular fellers.” 


In the days when I came under 
the benign influence of the Sis- 
ter whose remark of a quarter 
century ago made such a lasting 
impression and, incidentally, in- 
spired this little essay, there was 
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a priest on the parish staff who 
was a “regular guy” from head 
to toes. Some of us who didn’t 
have our dads with us any 
more could honestly say that he 
was an adequate substitute inso- 
far as being an advisor, a con- 
fidante and a champion of our 
youthful rights was concerned. 
He is still doing wonderful work 
in the Archdiocese of New York 
and the only reason his name is 
not mentioned here is that I 
know he would seek me out and 
sincerely chide me for having 
thus “embarrassed” him. Ours 
was a “wrong-side-of-the-tracks” 
sort of neighborhood and the 
fact is that he was responsible 
for steering an indeterminate 
number of its young males off 
the paths that would have event- 
ually led them into trouble. 


Later, when my _ subsequent 
wanderings made me part of a 
parish in the Diocese of Brook- 
lyn, I came to know a priest who 
was the epitome of “big broth- 
er.” One day he overheard two 
boys talking as they were park- 
ing their bicycles outside the 
church. One was telling the other 
that he had just taken his bicycle 
to a repair shop to have a defect 
analyzed and had been told that 
the cost of making the repair 
would be $15.00—a small for- 
tune to the boy involved. That 
evening the owner of the repair 
shop came around to the boy’s 
home and announced that he had 
been paid for the work to be 
done, but wouldn’t disclose by 
whom he had been paid. Years 
later, when the priest in ques- 


tion had been transferred to an- 
other parish, the beneficiary of 
his kindness learned that it was 
the priest who had come to his 
rescue. It was this same curate 
who later came to the rescue of 
a distraught group of young 
baseball players by coaching one 
of them to become a sufficiently 
expert pitcher to help their team 
defeat a traditional rival for a 
league championship. 


I resided for a brief period 
in another parish in a suburban 
area, where the assistant pastor, 
with becoming lack of publicity 
at the time, served as a “baby- 
sitter’ through a whole after- 
noon and the better part of an 
evening (the best portions of 
his “day off’) in order that the 
youthful parents might make an 
emergency airplane visit to an- 
other city. No one but those con- 
cerned knew the nature of the 
“emergency,” but the young par- 
ents subsequently revealed that 
it was important enough to have 
“changed the whole course” of 
their lives. It was this same 
priest with a penchant for being 
“regular” who undertook to see 
to it that four aged couples in 
the parish, with no young rela- 
tives of their own to do the work 
and lacking the finances to pay 
for it, had their lawns mowed 
“in season” and their sidewalks 
kept free of snow during the 
winter. He attended to these 
chores personally until some 
teen-age boys in the parish for- 
med a little alliance to take care 
of them on a rotation basis. 


In the world of business and 
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finance there is an old and some- 
what true statement to the ef- 
fect that “the bigger a man is, 
the more regular and democratic 
are his actions.” Anyone who has 
been privileged to have contact 
with members of the Catholic 
hierarchy knows that this axiom 
is true when applied to them. A 
few years ago, while on the staff 
of a non-sectarian charitable 
agency, I was assigned to meet 
the train bearing Francis Card- 
inal Spellman, Archbishop of 
New York, back to New York 
from a visit to his boyhood home 
in Massachusetts. The Cardinal 


was returning to New York to. 


address a big dinner meeting 
sponsored by the agency and my 
superiors accorded me the honor 
of meeting the train at a small 
station within the city limits in 
order that they might be appris- 
ed of his arrival so that the 
speaking schedule could be gear- 
ed to the arrival of His Emin- 
ence. 


I was supposed to meet the 
Cardinal, introduce myself and 
assist him to his car, after 
which I was to return to the 
scene of the dinner meeting by 
subway. These presumably well- 
laid plans were upset by none 
other than Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. When he heard what I 
was supposed to do, His Emin- 
ence asked his chauffer to wait 
while I telephoned the news of 
his arrival. Thereafter I enjoy- 
ed the never-to-be-forgotten ex- 
perience of a 30-minute ride 
through the city, seated at the 
side of a Prince of the Church 


who is admired and respected 
by all who know him because he 
is, by nature and by action, “reg- 
ular.” 

I interpolate this little inci- 
dent because it illustrates how 
down-to-earth priests are even 
after they are elevated to ex- 
alted posts in the hierarchy. I 
recall that only one thing ap- 
peared to be on the Cardinal’s 
mind throughout the trip 
through the city and that was 
the safety of the motorcycle po- 
liceman who had been assigned 
to escort his car. At the rail- 
road station, the Cardinal made 
an unsuccessful attempt to dis- 
pense with the motorcycle es- 
cort. Throughout the ride, he 
would lean forward every so of- 
ten and urge his chauffer to 
drive slowly as a means of slow- 
ing up the escort’s pace. 

“He probably has children at 
home,” the Cardinal surmised, 
aloud, and added: “and I don’t 
want him to get hurt on account 
of me.” 

I know some priests who are 
such expert raconteurs and story- 
tellers that they make the $10,- 
000-a-week professionals look 
like professional mourners. I be- 
long to a Catholic-sponsored 
bowling league which climaxes 
each season with a fine get-to- 
gether dinner for all partici- 
pants. One in every seven or 
eight bowlers in the league is 
a priest, incidentally. At our last 
dinner, there were four speakers 
—all priests—and I never spent 
a more enjoyable or laughter- 
filled evening. The last speaker, 4 
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professor of philosophy at one 
of the diocesan colleges, regal- 
ed the gathering with some 15 or 
16 of the funniest dialect stor- 
ies I have ever heard. A few 
nights later, on the radio, one of 
the high-priced “‘pros’”’ was hold- 
ing forth, with the added handi- 
cap of a double entendre com- 
plex. By comparison with the 
priest-raconteur just mentioned, 
he was pathetically ineffective 
as a laugh-provoker, except, of 
course, with the moronic ele- 
ment. 


It is not my good fortune to 
be acquainted with all the regu- 
lar priests now in circulation, 
but I know of some through hear- 
say. You baseball enthusiasts, 
for instance, would enjoy know- 
ing Father James E. Martin, of 
Detroit, as I know I would. 
Priest, teacher and _ baseball 
coach is the triple role played 
by this middle-aged, white-hair- 
ed, boyish-faced man. Besides 
carrying out the manifold duties 
of the priesthood, he teaches 
algebra and Latin to the more 
than 700 boys that make up the 
student enrollment of Catholic 
Central High School in the auto- 
mobile city, and still finds time 
to serve as athletic director of 
‘Little Notre Dame,” as _ the 
school is known. It was Father 
Martin who tutored the youth- 
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ful sensation, Arthur Houtte- 
man, to a berth on the profess- 
ional Detroit Tigers’ 1948 team. 
The priest can often be seen dur- 
ing the baseball season, attired 
in faded khaki trousers, T-shirt 
and baseball cap, giving a per- 
sonal demonstration of sliding 
or firing a curve as his youth- 
ful hopefuls look on. 


“Handy men” and hobbyists 
would find much in common with 
Father Lyle Sheen, who is past- 
or of the Sacred Heart Church 
in the little town of Rutland, 
Ill. This “regular feller” is an 
expert carpenter, cabinet maker, 
electrician, plumber and mason. 
He also plays a violin which he 
made himself. He has built al- 
tars for his own church and for 
others in nearby cities. 


It would be possible to go on 
indefinitely citing instance after 
instance to prove our contention 
that the men who labor among 
us as priests are in fact human 
beings who have simply been 
called to do His work here on 
earth. If you have been accust- 
omed to holding yourself aloof 
from them, abandon the practice 
forthwith and start getting ac- 
quainted with them. You will 
find them, almost to a man gen- 
ial, talented, witty and eager to 
be friends as well as confess- 
ors. 


The great Doctor of mysticism, St. John of the Cross, says 
that “one act of pure love of God does more for the salvation 
of souls than many exterior works. To do one’s duty is a great 
thing, but to do one’s duty out of pure love of God is incom- 


parably greater. 


Proof of the 


ARK Monroe, his anger 

mounting, watched five-year- 
old Little Mark scribble ener- 
getically with a crimson crayon 
on a space of wall not yet viol- 
ated next to the mantle behind 
Sue’s chair. Sue caught Mark’s 
eyes. Her look said, “Don’t you 
dare say anything, Mark Mon- 
roe.” She turned her head to- 
ward her son. 


“Are you almost finished with 
the mural, darling? It’s bed- 
time.” 


Little Mark’s crayon swung 
more vigorously than ever. Mark 
gritted. 

What am I anyhow, a man or 
a worm? he asked himself as 
Sue began using Dr. Dilling’s 
Psychology to get Little Mark 
to bed. As usual, it didn’t work. 
Now she was promising her 
shrieking son that if he’d go to 
bed, she’d take him swimming 
tomorrow in the park pool, to 
the zoo, to the museum, auto rid- 
ing and buy all the ice cream he 
could eat. 

Little Mark went on howling. 
He fought off his mother’s gen- 
tle hands, his hard little fists 
flying. 

More bruises for Sue, Mark 
thought, his blood beginning to 


Pudding 


Alma H. McRae 


pound in his ears. He knew if 
he intervened she’d refuse to 
speak to him next day. Never- 
theless, he felt his control break- 
ing. In a flash it snapped. He 
jumped from the chair, grasping 
his son, shook him. “You’re go- 
ing to bed!” he shouted. 


Little Mark, frightened, be- 
came suddenly passive as _ his 
father carried him up the stairs. 
Sue followed. Mark knew with- 
out looking at her that he’d be 
punished. 


In a few moments Little Mark 
was in bed. Sue kissed him good 
night, whispered something into 
the little ear, and followed Mark 
out of the room, closing the 
door carefully. 

“That was the most childish 
display of temper yet,” she 
whispered, looking at. him as ii 
he were some revolting beast. 

Mark’s heart pounded. 
turned to follow Sue, who hé 
run quickly downstairs. Angry 
words seethed in his throat. 

In the living room Sue whit! 
ed on him, saying coldly, “I 
you ever do that again I’m going 
to leave and take Little Mari 
with me.” 

Sue leave him? The thought 
was like ice water dashed it 
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to his face. He looked at her 
dumbly. Her beautiful face was 
white in anger. Mark could not 
even consider life without Sue. 

“But, Sue, honey,” he said, 
“It can’t be right to bring Little 
Mark up this way no matter 
what that Dr. Dilling says in 
his books. Look at the house. 
There’s hardly a square inch 
Mark hasn’t damaged. Children 
need discipline. He’s getting 
more destructive every day. I 
can’t see that that’s a good 
thing.” 

“That’s because you won’t 
read Dr. Dilling’s books. This 
is just a phase Little Mark has 
to go through for normal devel- 
opment. He’ll outgrow it. And if 
you didn’t always lose that child- 
ish, insane temper of yours, I 
could work Dr. Dilling’s methods 
on him.” She paused for breath. 

Mark saw tears on her long 
black lashes. “I’m sorry,” he 
mumbled. 

“A lot of good that does now.” 
Her eyes raked him contemptu- 
ously. “A great big man like you 
using force on a child. It just 
goes to prove something, doesn’t 
it?” 

Mark felt like spanking her 
to. He turned and stamped 
blindly out of the house. 

After several blocks, Mark’s 
anger cooled. He strolled, his 
head sunk low. 

Mark had known for a long 
time that this crisis was pend- 
ing. He hated to admit it, but 
he was ashamed of Little Mark. 
So ashamed he’d not been able 
to invite anybody home. 
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Mark gritted his teeth as he 
remembered Sue’s arguments— 
quotations from one or another 
of Dr. Dilling’s books. “Never 
inhibit a child. Never cross a 
child. Allow children to do what- 
ever they want, whenever they 
want. Children are wiser and 
more capable of choosing what’s 
best for them than their parents 
are, Never raise your voice or 
your hand to a child.” 


Suddenly Mark’s head lifted. 
He took a deep breath, A 
thought had occurred to him. He 
developed it slowly. By the time 
he had it all clear he’d walked 
twenty blocks. He saw a sub- 
way station and ducked into it, 
a grim smile on his lips. 


Sue was in bed. Mark tiptoed 
into the room without turning 
on the light. “Sue,” he whisper- 
ed. No answer. Mark knew she 
was not asleep but he did not 
disturb her further. 


In the morning Sue had not 
unbent. Little Mark was his 
violent self, upsetting breakfast 
dishes and screaming. Mark, 
for the first time in a long while, 
took it cheerfully. 


He did not go to work that 
morning. Instead, he took the 
subway uptown. After a glance 
into the telephone directory, he 
hailed a cab. 


Mark had to talk long and flu- 
ently, as well as pay for an ex- 
pensive lunch, before he accomp- 
lished what he had set out to do. 
Then, after a hurried telephone 
call to Sue, he hastened to work. 
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That evening Sue welcomed 
Mark with open arms. She kiss- 
ed him extravagantly, telling him 
he was the most wonderful man 
in the world. 

”Everything’s set,” she rush- 
ed on excitedly, her violet eyes 
bright with anticipation. “We'll 
have chicken, new peas, salad, 
mashed potatoes—” she ran on, 
listing each item. “Do you think 
he’ll like it?” 

“Course, sweet,” Mark assur- 
ed her warmly. “Your cooking’s 
good enough for angels.” 


Little Mark skated noisily, 
ruthlessly disregarding the car- 
pet. Mark tousled his son’s 
curly hair. Little Mark glee- 
fully clutched his father around 
the knees, his skates digging 
skin off Mark’s ankles. 

“Tl go up to change,” Mark 
said. 

Sue nooded happily and darted 
into the kitchen, 

“Like to come up and help 
me?” Mark asked his son. 

Little Mark shrieked approv- 
al. His father picked him up, 
skates and all, 

An hour later the doorbell 
rang. Mark let Dr. Dilling in 
and introduced him. Mark saw 
that Dr. Dilling, a fussy little 
man in black with a pink face 
and pink bald dome, was en- 
chanted with Sue. Proudly Sue 
exhibited Little Mark’s “mur- 
als.” Mark’s heart fell at Dil- 
ling’s enthusiasm as the visitor 
talked learnedly about “a sur- 
realistic bent astounding in one 
so young.” 


Presently the four sat down to 
dinner. It was fit for angels, 
Mark noted with satisfaction. 


Little Mark was behaving ab- 
normally well. He looked alter- 
nately from Dr. Dilling’s pink 
gleaming pate to his father. 
Suddenly he reverted to type. 

He stuck his spoon into his 
mashed potatoes, and using a 
chubby fist as a lever, aimed, 
A blob of potatoes spattered on 
Dr. Dilling’s right eyeglass. Sue 
stifled a cry and went on eat- 
ing. Mark watched his guest. Dr, 
Dilling went on with his dis- 
course on the Russian crisis, 
calmly removing his glasses to 
clean them. Sue shot Mark a 
look which said plainly, “You 
see? This is the way for an in- 
telligent man to behave toward 
children.” 

Little Mark again took aim. 
Mashed potatoes splashed atop 
Dr. Dilling’s bald head. The boy 
giggled. 

Dr. Dilling turned to Mark. 
“Mr. Monroe, aren’t you going 
to do anything?” he asked, wip- 
ing his reddening dome with 
his potato-smeared napkin. 

“Of course not,” Mark said 
calmly. “My wife has brought up 
our son strictly according to 
your books. We never cross 
him.” 

Dr. Dilling turned to Sue. She 
smiled radiantly. 

Little Mark went to work 
again. Potatoes flew against Dr. 
Dilling’s nose and slowly slid 
downward. The doctor jumped 
up. 
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“Oh, Dr. Dilling!” Sue cried. 
“Please sit down. Little Mark 
doesn’t mean anything. You, of 
all people, should know that.” 


Dr. Dilling turned back to the 
table, seething. He picked up the 
bowl of mashed potatoes and up- 
set the entire contents on Little 
Mark’s head. 


“Why, you fiend!” Sue croak- 
ed. “Get out of our house!” 


“Gladly!” said Dr. Dilling, a 
smile of satisfaction on his round 


face. The front door slammed 
behind him. 

Sue stared at what she could 
see of her son’s face. Then sud- 
denly sobbing she went into her 
husband’s waiting arm. 

“Oh, Mark! That horrid lit- 
tle man! I’m going to throw a- 
way every one of his books.” 

“That was a good game, Dad- 
dy,” Little Mark interrupted. 
“Can I do it again?” 

“No, you certainly may not.” 
It was Sue speaking, not Mark. 


Song Uf The Imperfect Housewife 


Dust over everything, 

I dressed a doll for Jane, 
Mud on the kitchen floor, 

From tramping in the rain, 
Curtains that must be washed, 

I think next week will do— 
This is a perfect day, 

I’ll spend it, Love, with you. 
Furniture softly glowing— 

Not a speck of dust, 
Windows brightly shining, 

Curtains fresh a must, 
Floors all waxed and polished, 

Rugs are spotless too; 
Heaven might be nicer, 

For me all this will do. 


—Nell Dunkin. 


Modern writers have plagiarized many a literary gem from 
some Greek or Latin classic. So is Oliver Goldsmith’s famous 


dictum a free translation of Ovid’s (Heroics 5:101) 


“Nulla 


reparabilis arte laesa puficitia est. Deperit illa semel” Goldsmith 


wrote: 


When lovely woman stoops to folly—And finds too late that 


men betray: 


No charm can soothe her melancholy—No art can wash her 


guilt away. 
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Let's Be Neighbors 


William D. Griffin 


COME hither into my house 

fearlessly and into my gar- 
den without suspicion. Let us 
be content because we live near 
to each other, and because we 
need each other. Let us think 
well of each other when we meet 
and let us be gracious. 


I have done many foolish 
things in my life, and when I 
heard you last night praying 
you confessed likewise. 

I was never glad of my wrongs 
and foolish sins. I believe re- 
pentance was granted unto me 
long ago. The fruit you bear 
tells me that you have repented 
of yours. Therefore, we must 
resolve not to build them into 
a casket for the burial of friend- 
liness. 


Let us forget our faults when 
we sit down together to while 
away time as neighbors. If my 
folly and wrong doing lingers in 
your mind, you will expect the 
same from me again, and I shall 
be unable to yield you my best. 
If a thought is harbored in my 
breast about your moment of 
weakness, your very strength 
will be handicapped by my pres- 
ence, 

Here is reason enough for me 
to pray to you that you remem- 


ber not the day when I was un- 
kind to my servant, rude to a 
little lad, false to a friend, im- 
patient. I humbly beseech you 
to remember those days when I 
manifested a spirit of under- 
standing with the other fellow’s 
problem, when I was kind and 
courteous and true. 

I come meekly to you as my 
neighbor and make you _ the 
promise that I will strive to 
thrust away forever those days 
when you may have gossiped, or 
tattled, or when you were im- 
patient, if such days have been. 
I will call to mind those days 
when your’ disposition was 
sunny, when you labored quietly, 
had a word of generous praise 
for every token of love sent your 
way, when your presence was a 
rich gift to those that you came 
in contact with. . 

Come into my house, my gar- 
den of neighborliness and rest a 
while. Be free to enjoy a cool- 
ing shade and a _ refreshing 
drink, resting in my extension 
of a helping hand to you. Meet 
my eyes with a look of sincer- 
ity, with your face marked by an 
illuminating smile when you 
shake hands with me. 

For your great sorrows that 
have left tragedy in their wake, 


wa 
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I promise the sympathy of a fel- that we may learn loving kind- 
low pilgrim tossed to and fro _ ness. Let us strive that through 
by life’s billows. For the humor our having been neighbors we 
that comes from a human side _ feel not to have lived in vain. 
of meeting the streaks of fun, If we have thus lived a life of 
I promise a chuckle of amuse- mutual friendship and helpful- 
ment, free from guile. ness, then it may be fully said 

Here in this life of toil and that Jesus has lived close to us 
mixed sorrows we are set down’ as our Neighbor. 


Church and Home 


From a University professor of education comes the warn- 
ing that church and home are in a sense like Siamese twins— 
if they are separated, both may die. 

There’s a challenge there for the many educated parents 
who today are undertaking the job of bringing up their children 
without help from any church. 

Such families have grown away from the idea that the 
church should play a vital role in family living. 

The children in such families may occasionally be sent to 
Sunday school, if they want to go because some of their friends 
are going. 

But the parents don’t think it is necessary for the family to 
go to church as a family unit on Sunday. That is just too much 
trouble. Besides, such parents are often smug in the belief that 
they know all about child training and guidance, and they can 
give their children all they need at home. 

When religious leaders tell them the home needs the church, 
it isn’t always convincing. 

But, since they set such a great store by education, educated 
parents may take it to heart when it’s a professor of education 
who warns them that the church and home are dependent on 
each other for their strength.—The Montreal Daily Star. 


Youth and Comics 


If a public fountain in the local playground bubbled poison 
water, parents would soon act. What about the sixty-million- 
comic-book circulation that poisons minds and hearts of the 
nation’s youth? We take it for granted that the average parent 
loves his child . . .and will not let him play with rattlesnakes, 
sharp knives, or loaded revolvers.—Novena Notes. 


=~ 
Where law ends, tyranny begins.—William Pitt. 


A LETTER FROM 


BETTY COBIN 


Kathy Darling— 


| KNOW it’s been a whole week 

since I last wrote to you but 
I haven’t had a moment to my- 
self ever since last Wednesday 
evening—that was the night 
Janet Bernstein invited me over 
for a special Passover dinner. 
But here I am getting way 
ahead of myself as usual, so 
maybe I’d better go back and be- 
gin at the beginning. 

Remember how miserable I 
_ was when we first moved to this 
town a month ago? You should, 
after all those letters I sent 
you wailing about my loneliness. 
I tried so hard to make friends, 
but no one at school seemed to 
notice I was around. Every- 
time I thought about dear old 
Fieldston—about you and Betty 
Ann and all my chums, I felt as 
if my heart would break. But 
all that has changed now. 

It started last week when I 
attended a Passover pageant 
given by the Ancient History 
club at school. Of course I’ve 
studied about the Jewish holi- 
day in Sunday School and I 
know that it nearly always 
comes about the same time as 
Easter, but I felt there was a 
great deal more I could learn. 
And believe me, there was—a 
lot of new things I never real- 


ized before. For _ instance, 
Kathy, did you know that the 
Last Supper of our Lord was a 
Passover feast, or a Seder as it 
is called? And did you know 
that Canaan, the land where the 
Children of Israel finally found 
refuge from the Egyptians, is 
none other than Palestine? Isn’t 
that interesting? As I watched 
the story of the Exodus come to 
life on the stage, so many ideas 
came to me. I thought how 
much the evil Pharaoh of Egypt 
resembled another tyrant in our 
own time, a certain Adolph Hit- 
ler. And when Moses followed 
the word of God and demanded 
that the wicked ruler release his 
people, I couldn’t help thinking 
about Abraham Lincoln—of his 
faith and courage and his battle 
against slavery. 

As I was leaving the auditor- 
ium, I was concentrating so 
hard on all that I had seen that 
I dived right into the girl ahead 
of me. We both said, “Excuse 
me” at the same time and that 
made us laugh. Well, before you 
could say “Rumpelstilskin,” we 
had exchanged names—hers is 
Janet Bernstein, as you may 
have gathered—and I was tell- 
ing her what I thought about 
the pageant. We were talking 
about the Passover feast and, 
what do you think—Janet in- 
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vited me to her home to attend 
the Seder the following night. I 
would have hugged her if I 
wasn’t afraid of making a spec- 
tacle of myself. 

Well, the next afternoon 
about three o’clock, I started to 
worry about what to wear for 
such an occasion. Mother sug- 
gested that since it was a fes- 
tive holiday, I might wear some- 
thing bright and colorful. We 
finally decided on my Mandarin 
blue taffeta—you know, the one 
with the full skirt and the little 
lace collar. I must say that all 
the way to the Bernstein house 
I was a bit jumpy and excited— 
you know, afraid I might say 
or do the wrong thing. But 
when I arrived, all my fears 
vanished—everybody so 
kind and made me feel so wel- 
come. There was Janet, of 
course; her mother, a sweet lady 
with soft brown hair and 
twinkly blue eyes; Mr. Bern- 
stein, who looked rather stern 
—I found out later that he’s 
really an old dear—and Janet’s 
two younger brothers, Victor, 
about twelve, and Teddy, a per- 
fect honey of a youngster, with 
sandy hair and the most be- 
witching freckles. 


After all the greetings were 
over, I got a chance to look 
around a bit and, Kathy, you 
never saw such a charming 
place. It was all so polished and 
bright looking. The walls fairly 
glistened with fresh paint; the 
curtains were newly starched 
and the floors shone like mir- 


rors. The large table in the 
dining room was covered with a 
snowy tablecloth and tastefully 
set with shining silver, gleam- 
ing glassware and tall, slender 
candlesticks. In the center was 
a vase of tulips and jonquils. 
Really, it was breathtakingly 
lovely. 


As I sat down at the table, I 
noticed an extra goblet of wine 
which didn’t appear to belong to 
anybody in particular and two 
beautifully carved silver platters 
at the head of the table, con- 
taining several curious objects. 
With the help of Victor and 
Janet who sat on either side of 
me, I soon discovered that all 
these had a_ special holiday 
meaning. The additional wine 
glass was intended for the an- 
cient Jewish prophet, Elijah, 
who, according to legend, will 
return one day and bring to 
earth a new era of peace and 
happiness. All the objects on the 
larger platter were symbolic: 
the roasted shankbone of lamb 
stood for the paschal lamb, 
sacred to the Egyptians, which 
Moses told the Jews to slaugh- 
ter the night before they es- 
caped from Egypt; the roasted 
egg was a symbol of sacrifice on 
all Jewish holidays; the horse- 
radish was a reminder of the 
bitterness of slavery; the ‘haro- 
set,’ made of apples, nuts, wine, 
sugar and cinnamon, recalled 
the bricks which the Egyptian 
Pharaoh forced the Jewish 
slaves to make, and the sprig 
of parsley was a symbol of life, 
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spring and hope. On the second 
plate there were three crackers, 
called ‘matzohs,’ folded into a 
napkin. 

Mr. Bernstein waited patient- 
ly until all the whispering died 
down, leaned back on cushions 
and pronounced the Kiddush or 
blessing, which is the signal for 
the Seder to begin. After that, 
he washed his hands in a small 
silver basin and dried them 
carefully on a linen towel. Next, 
he took a piece of parsley and 
dipped it in saltwater. All of us 
did the same and the family re- 
cited a blessing, first in He- 


brew and then in English. At 
that point, Victor, looking very 
flushed and excited, nudged my 
elbow and told me to watch his 
father closely. I saw Mr. Bern- 


stein remove the middle matzoh 
from the napkin, chanting as he 
did this, “Lo, this is the bread 
of affliction which our fathers 
ate in the land of Egypt. Let 
all who are hungry enter and 
eat with us. Let all who are in 
want come and celebrate the 
Passover with us.” 


Then he broke the cracker in 
half and, before I knew what 
had happened, he had slipped it 
out of sight. That hidden part, 
I learned, was the dessert or 
Afikomen, and the child who 
manages to find it by the end of 
the meal gets a reward for re- 
turning it. I had to laugh at 
Victor and Teddy—they looked 
so startled at the sudden disap- 
pearance of the matzoh. 

In the next part of the cere- 


mony, the youngest child at the 
table asks four questions about 
the Seder. That was Teddy’s 
big chance to take the spotlight 
and, I must say, he gave a mag. 
nificent performance. I made it 
a point to memorize all of Mr, 
Bernstein’s answers just for you 
because they practically tell the 
story of Passover: 


“We eat matzoh tonight be- 
cause our forefathers left Egypt 
in a hurry and could not wait 
for their bread to rise. They 
took it with them into the de:- 
ert and the hot sun baked it 
into a flat, unleavened bread 
called matzoh. 


“We eat bitter herbs because 
our forefathers were slaves in 
Egypt and their lives were bit- 
ter. 

“We dip the parsley in sali 
water because it reminds us of 
the green that comes to life in 
the springtime. And we dip the 
bitter herbs in the sweet haro- 
set as a sign of hope—the hope 
of freedom which our forefath- 
ers never lost. 

“Finally, we recline at the 
table because, in olden times, 
only free men sat that way.” 

Afterwards, all of us had @ 
very interesting discussion 
about the Jewish holiday that 
gave me a great deal to think 
about. How I wish you had been 
there so that we might talk it 
over together. Mr. Bernstein 
said that Passover is a great 
festival of human freedom and 
that nothing can crush the free 
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spirit of a people as long as 
they have courage and place 
their faith in God. He went on 
to say that this was proved by 
the thousands of people in Ger- 
many — Christians and Jews 
alike—who held their heads high 
and refused to submit to Nazi 
oppression. 

Then Mr. Bernstein turned to 
me and asked me what I was 
thinking about. I told him that, 
in my opinion, Easter was a lot 
like Passover because it, too, is 
a holiday of freedom; our Lord 
believed in the spiritual equality 
of all men in His eyes, in their 
nobility and inherent dignity. 
Mr. Bernstein seemed very 
pleased with that and went on to 
tell how Passover is a harvest 
celebration as well, intended to 
recall the time when the ancient 
Jews gathered the spring crop 
at this season. That made the 
parallel between the two holi- 
days even greater. Easter is a 
spring festival, too — a time 
when the earth awakens and 
bears new fruit. I always get a 
feeling about this time of the 
year that it isn’t only nature, 
but all living creatures who 
come to life, just like plants, and 
that their blossoms are human 
kindness and love. 


I guess the ceremony and the 
discussion must have lasted well 
over an hour, by the time the 
meal was served it was quite 
late and I was simply starved. 
But believe me, that dinner was 
worth waiting for. In addition 
to chicken, there were two 


dishes I had never tasted before 
—egg soup and a delicious 2on- 
coction called “Knaidlich” 
(dumplings) made with matzoh. 


Immediately after the chant- 
ing of grace, a very dramatic 
thing happened. Victor arose 
from the table and flung open 
the door to admit the prophet 
Elijah so that he might enter 
and drink from the goblet of 
wine especially prepared for 
him. Maybe it was my imagina- 
tion, Kathy, or perhaps it was 
a gust of wind, but a cold chill 
swept through me and it seem- 
ed as if some ghostly form ac- 
tually came into the room and 
joined us at the table. 


The Seder ended with a 
merry round of songs. I partic- 
ularly like the one _ called 


“Chad Gadyah’—which is “One 
Little Nannygoat” in Hebrew— 
with its endless stream of 
verses, somewhat like a ballad. 


Well, I can tell you, I was one 
tired girl by the time the eve- 
ning was over, but very happy, 
too—happy because I had made 
some splendid new friends and 
that was only the beginning. 
The next day Janet introduced 
me to dozens of girls in the 
neighborhood and ever since 
then I’ve had a hard time keep- 
ing up with all the invitations 
to lunch, tennis, hostel trips 
and whatnot. Yes, things have 
certainly changed — for the 
better. 


Dear Kathy, when are you 
coming to visit me in my new 
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home? I can’t wait to see you P.S. Janet is coming to 
and have you meet my new church with me this Sunday for 
friends, particularly Janet, the special Easter services. 
whom I know you will adore. She’s as eager to learn about 

With all my love, Easter as I was to attend the 


Marianne Passover Seder. 


Heavenly Patrons 


Has it ever struck you how deeply the teaching of the 
Church on heavenly patronage has penetrated into Catholic 
life and living? We find these patrons everywhere. The school 
is placed under the patronage of some saint. So is the parish 
church. The patron of both is probably the same saint. We 
hear of this or that society, this or that organization being 
given a certain saint as a patron. Catholic schools in general 
have a patron. The Catholic press has its patron. Catholic 
missionary labors are under the patronage of a saint noted for 
his missionary zeal. Last but certainly not least, every Catho- 
lic has a saint for his personal patron. In fact Mother Church 
insists that each of her baptized children be placed under the 
direct patronage and protection of some saint. 

The Church in her book of law says that the priest must 
see that the child at its baptism receives the name of some 
saint. Should the parents wish to give their child a name that is 
not Christian, the priest must persuade them to change it in 
favor of a Christian one. If they insist in their choice, he is 
to add a saint’s name and enter both in the baptismal register. 
The idea of patrons is not new in the Church. We hear of it 
in the early centuries of the Church. Throughout all the cen- 
turies we find reference made to patron saints. Some call them 
advocates, others intercessors, others again name them allies. 

Each of us has a patron. We should honor him in return for 
all the interest he shows in us. This we can best do by fre- 
quently calling to mind the praiseworthy features in their lives, 
by calling on their help and by resolving to imitate their con- 
duct. 

The patrons are friends of God. They are our brethren in 
Christ. They are worthy of our veneration and honor, 

We honor the great men of this world. But our patron 
saints in heaven are even more worthy of our honor. By honor- 
ing our patrons we do not detract from the honor that is due 
to God. For by it we acknowledge the fruit of Christ’s redemp- 
tion, we recognize the victory that Christ won for Himself and 
for all His Christians—Altar and Home. 
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A Wee Guardian of Man 


NESTLED together far out in 
the blue Pacific lie a 
group of emerald islands warmed 
by a tropic sun and cooled by 
gentle trade winds. The Hawai- 
ian Island, bathed daily with the 
caressing touch of mild rains 
are lush in their verdure, and 
their lofty peaks seem to beck- 
on to the traveller to share their 
peace and contentment. 


Delving into the daily life of 
the inhabitants of Hawaii offers 
many surprises; water buffaloes 
hitched to antiquated plows, 
slushing through the thick mud 
of unplanted rice fields, native 
Hawaiians carefully tending 
their taro patches which must 
always be partially submerged 
in water, and contrasted with 
these pictures are the huge sci- 
entifically cultured areas of sug- 
ar cane. 

The sugar plantations with 
their thousands upon thousands 
of cane planted acres are the real 
wealth of Hawaii. The daily 
earnings of almost every inhab- 
itant of Hawaii is helped in 
some way by this tremendous 
industry. The ancient Hawaiian 
gods would be able to think of 
no more devastating punishment 
than the destruction of the su- 
gar crop. Little wonder then, 
when the scourge of the world 


A tale about the mongoose 
CHARLIENE WAGGONER 


—rats—started their ravishing 
destruction of cane that the wise 
heads of the plantations met in 
a council to determine what could 
be done. 


Poison had no appreciable ef- 
fect. Trapping was of no avail. 
They multiplied by the thous- 
ands. They devoured the cane 
in greater and greater quantities. 
Losses as great as forty per 
cent were caused by these ro- 
dents. Outbreaks of bubonic 
plague were reported in some 
districts to be snatching the 
lives of plantation workers. 
Something must be done! 


A wee creature not much larg- 
er than the rat itself from far 
off India was suggested as a 
worthy foe to these destructive 
demons. The mongoose. A tiny 
army of these valiant creatures 
was transported from the Far 
East and unleashed against the 
rodent enemy. What was a rat, 
no matter how big, nor how vic- 
ious, to the mongoose! For cen- 
turies he had guarded the lives 
of men from the deadly cobra in 
India. When not busy with his 
snake killing he turned his at- 
tention to the extermination of 
insects and vermin. 


But this was no war of a fort- 
night, nor even a year, for there 
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were hundreds of thousands of 
the enemy. Thriving even bet- 
ter than it did in its native 
haunts, the mongoose has multi- 
plied generation upon generation 
until it has proven one of the 
saviors of the cane fields. It is 
true that many people consider 
this pink-nosed, sharp toothed 
little fellow a pest for his depre- 
dations on poultry ranches and 
his over-zealous efforts to exter- 
minate every other small crea- 
ture that comes his way. Ground- 
nesting birds and their eggs as 
well as all forms of poultry and 
fowl fall prey to the mongoose’s 
appetite. He has helped rid the 
cane fields of their proven enemy. 
Little matter that in the ardent 
pursuit of his trust his for- 
ages cause damage to some bird 
life. 


An automobile drive around 
the island of Oahu or Hawaii 
shows the visitor these tiny an- 
imals who scamper out of the 
way of the wheels of the car and 
then sit up on their haunches 
similar to the way a kangaroo 
does, nose twitching like a rab- 
bit’s, sniffing curiously to watch 
you. They will look you over 
from head to foot with as much 
curiosity as you look at them. 
They are so curious that they 
will inspect anything. They seem 
to be devoid of fear. Certainly 


for its size there is no braver 
thing on four feet. 

If you can capture a young 
mongoose he makes a delightful 
pet. He is about seventeen inch- 
es long, reddish or yellowish 
grey flecked with black, and with 
a tail about fourteen inches 
long; just a nice size to have 
around the house. The fur is 
rough but the feet are padded 
and soft. His curiosity and crav- 
ing for attention and affection 
will keep him climbing around 
your neck, looking into your 
ears, and watching your lips and 
eyes. Like a cat he is spotlessly 
clean with his continual wash- 
ings, and like a one man dog he 
attaches himself to the person 
who looks out for him. He will 
eat anything any time and is 
easily fed on milk, bits of meat 
and vegetables. He will keep the 
house clean of lizards, bugs, and 
mice, which is indeed a blessing 
in the tropics. 

The mongoose has long kept 
the home in India cleared of 
snakes, rats and vermin; it has 
practically exterminated the 
snakes of Jamaica; it has helped 
to save the sugar industry of 
the Hawaiian Islands; and in 
many countries it has won its 
way into the hearts of boys and 
girls as an affectionate and use- 
ful pet. 


Unless good citizens hold office, bad citizens will—Kanawha 
Reporter. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
OF THE FAMILY 


Family Life Bureau, N.C.W.C.* 


|X the 1948 statement of the 
American Hierarchy on The 
Christian in Action we read the 
following words: “Our Catholic 
Family Life Bureau plans and 
offers programs which make for 
a veritable apostolate of the 
Catholic home.” 

The program of action spon- 
sored by the Family Life Bureau 
over the past years is set forth 
in considerable detail in a book- 
let of the agency entitled, The 
Family Life Bureau: Activities 
and Channels. 

This article indicates in much 
briefer form some of its cur- 
rent lines of action. They are 
stated under the following cap- 
tions: 

I. Disseminating correct ideas 
on marriage and the family. 

II. Encouraging religious fam- 
ily practices. 

III. Promoting inspirational 
activities in the family field. 

IV. Urging the correction of 
economic and social evils harm- 
ful to family life. 

I. Disseminating correct ideas on 
marriage and the family. 

This is done through the pro- 
motion of the following: 

1. Study or Discussion Club. 
Informal discussion by small 
froups of individuals under the 


direction of a leader. Usually 
a brochure dealing with the sub- 
ject of discussion is used as a 
guide. An _ occasional lecture 
may also be given the group. A 
great variety of subjects are 
studied. Among the most pop- 
ular ones are preparation for 
marriage, the encyclical on 
Christian Marriage, and vari- 
ous phases of child care and 
training. 

2. Lectures or Radio Talks. In- 
dividual lectures or series of lec- 
tures dealing with marriage and 
the family, and given either on 
the rostrum or over the radio. 
This tried and effective method 
of disseminating truth remains 
consistently popular. 

3. Forums. Public discussion 
of a topic pertaining to marriage 
or family life by a number of 
experts, each contributing to- 
ward the discussion from the 
viewpoint of his or her particu- 
lar profession. Commonly the 
discussants are selected from the 
ranks of the following: clergy- 
men, doctors, lawyers, econo- 
mists, sociologists, psychologists. 
Here, too, a great variety of 
topics are being given attention. 

4. Institutes. An institute is 
not unlike a forum, perhaps the 
main point of difference being 
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that it extends over a longer 
period of time. Whereas a for- 
um may last two hours, an in- 
stitute will normally extend over 
two days or more. An example 
might be a two-day program in 
which individuals particularly 
versed in the field of the ado- 
lescent discuss his problems and 
their solution. 


5. The Dissemination of Liter- 
ature. Many groups cooperating 
with the Family Life Bureau 
are doing a fine service to fam- 
ily life by making known and 
distributing popular literature 
on marriage and related topics. 
Whether used in private reading 
or for study group purposes, 
_ popular family literature serves 
as a highly important medium 
for education and inspiration. 


The negative side of this con- 
sists in a relentless war waged 
against vicious best sellers and 
trashy pulp magazines that flood 
the market, bringing great harm 
upon the family. 

6. Conventions. These may be 
national or local. Commonly 
the national conference, spon- 
sored each year by the Family 
Life Bureau, gives attention to 
the entire program of the agen- 
cy. It appeals to parents, pas- 
tors, organization leaders, edu- 
cators, youth and a variety of 
experts in the family field. It 
has noteworthy inspirational and 
educational value. Millions who 
are unable to attend it are in- 
fluenced in some measure by it 
by means of a Family Holy 
Hour. This includes the renewal 
of marriage promises and reci- 


tation of the pledge to Christian 
marriage. It is held in churches 
throughout the country the night 
of the formal closing of the con- 
ference. 


Through the various afore- 
mentioned media correct ideas 
and mental sparks of interest 
are constantly dropped here and 
there and everywhere through- 
out the country. Many of these 
strike fire. Some unite, grow- 
ing into burning fires of inter- 
est. For some years past now 
there have been many evidences 
of a rapidly-developing and na- 
tionwide conflagration of inter- 
est in the right ideas and ideals 
of Christian marriage and fam- 
ily life. 

Thousands of these activities 
have been held over the country 
the past few decades. More re- 
cently some of them, or con- 
binations of some have been re- 
ferred to as Cana Conferences. 

II. Encouraging religious fam- 
ily practices. 

Here particularly we have the 
antidote for the secularism that 
has invaded modern homes. Ex- 
amples of practices encouraged 
are the following: 

1. The parental blessing—par- 
ents blessing their children when 
they retire for the night or 
when they leave the home. 

2. Prayers and devotions in 
common within the family circle. 

8. The celebration of patron 
saints’ days, baptismal and wed- 
ding anniversaries, and the like, 
in the home. 

4. Enthronement of the Sa- 
cred Heart in the Home. 


5. Family group Communion 
and attendance at Mass. 


6. Family Retreats. It is cus- 
tomary in the Church for re- 
ligious to make an annual re- 
treat. Not a few lay people are 
doing so too. The idea of the 
family retreat is that husbands 
and wives together be given the 
opportunity to renew their spir- 
itual life through this medium. 
It is particularly deserving of 
emphasis today because of the 
unwholesome condition in which 
family life finds itself. Usually 
the retreat ends with a renewal 
of the marriage promises. 

A family retreat properly fol- 
lows along these lines: 

It gives a clear-cut picture of 
the Christian home at its best; 
places emphasis upon the sacra- 
ment of matrimony and the place 
of the family in the Mystical 
Body; 

teaches the home virtues; 

recalls the duties assumed in 

marriage; 

reminds about the correct 

moral law in marriage; 
urges the revival of religious 
practices in the home. 
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The retreat is an excellent 
medium for revitalizing the spir- 
itual life of husband and wife. 
III. Promoting inspirational ac- 
tivities. 

Examples of this are: 

1. Selecting and honoring out- 
standing Catholic parents. 

2. Giving awards to individ- 
uals who have done particularly 
effective work for the family 
cause. 

3. Inspirational addresses. 

4. Public renewal of the mar- 
riage promises. 

5. Group recitation of the 
pledge to Christian marriage. 

IV. Urging the correction of 
economic and social evils harm- 
ful to family life. 

Outstanding among these evils 
are the following mentioned in 
the encyclical on Christian Mar- 
riage: inadequate wages; exor- 
bitant prices; unsatisfactory 
housing; job insecurity; mothers 
in industry; lack of medical and 
other care for mothers in time of 
childbirth. The main media for 
correction of the evils are: fo- 
cusing attention on them; or- 
ganized effort; remedial social 
legislation. 


Protecting Human Love 


Contrary to the free love advocates who resent any laws 
God makes, the Sixth and Ninth Commandments are not mere 
negatives meant to take away the joys of people in love. They 
are loving protection placed by God around the powerful creative 
sexual instincts of human beings. 

Put these two Commandments together and they add up to: 
“Thou shalt not adulterate human love.” We know that to adul- 
terate means to spoil. So God says to us: Don’t spoil human 
love by stealing its delights from their proper setting. The 


proper setting is marriage.—Rev. Hugh Calkins. 
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BIG MOE 


of Moon River 


“THE Moon River is not to be 

found on any map of the 
United States. It is a tiny tri- 
butary of the mighty Mississippi 
which somehow got lost in the 
network of interlacing waters. 
Perhaps it should not be called 
a river. In fact it is barely more 
than a swollen stream in the 
wilderness. The only claim to 
fame which Moon River has is 
centered around the finny char- 
acter of Big Moe. 


Big Moe was a gigantic cat- 
fish. He was of that breed of 
giant channel-cats which are 
native to the Mississippi River. 
The exact size and weight of 
Big Moe is a variable factor. 
Some reports have it that he was 
all of six feet long and weighed 
every bit of 200 lbs. Sufficient 
to say he was a monarch among 
catfish, both in size and char- 
acter. How he ever got side 
tracked into tiny Moon River is 
not known. A rise in the flood 
waters of the Mississippi may 
have carried him inland, and 
when the waters receded he was 
unable to swim back down over 
the shallow rapids to his native 
“Father of Waters” 


In any case here he was the 
mighty king of little Moon Riv- 


ssROBERT L. GANTERT 


er. For nearly three years he 
had made his home in the deep- 
est part of the river. And every 
day of those three years he was 
kept busy dodging the traps of 
fishermen. Trawl-lines, hand- 
lines, dragnets, every type of 
means had been tried to catch 
the big channel-cat. Big Moe 
had outwitted them all. His 
body was covered with scars 
and barbed hooks—trophies of 
the human chase, 


The name Big Moe had been 
given him by the frustrated 
fishermen of the town of Qua- 
chita. The Moon River ran right 
through the town and the big 
catfish set up his quarters di- 
rectly downstream. Here he 
thrived on the garbage dispos- 
al which was quite regularly 
dumped into the river and pass- 
ed right by his door. In the ev- 
enings he would also steal up- 
stream into the town itself, 
hugging the muddy shoreline. 
Anything in the way of ducks, 
geese, or even a small dog out 
for a swim usually found its way 
into his cavern-like mouth. 
These nightly forages were ex- 
ecuted with great skill. He could 
swim directly under a flock of 
ducks, select the fattest fowl, 
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and without even disturbing the 
others, remove the victim from 
their midst leaving scarcely a 
ripple behind. 


Of course these predatory ac- 
tivities did not endear him to 
the hearts of the townspeople, 
and to make matters worse 
there was another prowler who 
also added to the headaches of 
the citizens of Quachita. The 
newest threat was in the form 
of a wild dog. This so-called 
wild dog was identified as a 
huge German shepherd belong- 
ing to one of the farmers. The 
dog had suddenly gone berserk 
and had headed for the hills. At 
night he ravaged the country- 
side systematically, and account- 
ed for a sizeable number of 
barnyard fowl. Thus the town 
was caught between two at- 
tacks—one from the land and 
another from the water. How- 
ever, Big Moe did perform one 
act which won him immortality 
in the hearts of the townspeople 
of Quachita, and exonerated all 
his former black deeds. 


It was the strawberry season 
in Quachita. The annual festi- 
val was being held at Salter’s 
Church down by the river. Prac- 
tically the entire town was there 
—it was the big event of the 
year. Everyone was having a 
glorious time. Home-churned ice 
cream and delicious Arkansas 
strawberries were in abundance. 
The children particularly were 
in paradise. In the excitement 
no one noticed the little figure 
of Margaret Connelly down by 


the river. The little girl, feeling 
tired, had climbed into one of 
the rowboats and had fallen 
fast asleep in the stern. The ad- 
ded weight caused the bow of 
the boat to lift slightly. Very 
gradually, almost imperceptibly, 
the rowboat eased out into the 
river. The river curved sharply 
at this point and a heavy clump 
of sumac hid the shoreline and 
a portion of the water from the 
view of the people gathered at 
the church. Slowly, very slowly. 
the boat with its sleeping pass- 
enger rounded the curve and 
drifted downstream. 

It was almost an hour later 
before the child’s absence was 
discovered, and another twenty 
minutes before the missing boat 
was connected with the disap- 
pearance. A searching party was 
organized and set off down river 
in pursuit. Meanwhile the drift- 
ing boat with its innocent cargo 
had come to a strange end. 
About five miles below Quachita 
the Moon River was bisected 
temporarily by a long narrow 
wooded island, about a half-mile 
in length and about 200 feet 
wide. It was only a stone’s throw 
from the island to the shore on 
either side. The boat drifted up 
on the gravely beach of the is- 
land and beached itself. The 
child, awakened by the scraping 
sound of the boat bottom, looked 
about in bewilderment. With 
the unconcern of the very young 
she climbed out of the boat and 
started on a tour of the island. 
It was nearly dusk now, and the 
sun was giving one last linger- 
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ing glow before dipping behind 
the mountains. 

After walking only a short 
distance along the shoreline the 
child began to feel tired. She 
paused to pick up a bright col- 
ored pebble at the water’s edge. 
A low growl rumbled across the 
narrow span of Moon River. Lit- 
tle Margaret looked up innocent- 
ly. There, on the main shore 
across the short stretch of water, 
his jaws still dripping with the 
blood of a _ recent slaughter, 
stood the huge killer dog! He 
was a fearful looking beast, 
lean-limbed, gaunt, and unlike 
any other dog that little Mar- 
garet had ever seen before. The 
months of wild living and wan- 
‘ton killing had transformed a 
once friendly animal into a 
dreadkiller. There was no friend- 
ly feeling for man or his kin in 
the heart of the savage beast 
that stood slobbering at the 
child. It was evident that the 
wild dog had made his lair on 
the tiny island. No wonder the 
hunters had never been able to 
find his hiding place. Who would 
ever think of looking for the dog 
in the middle of Moon River? 

He was edging down into the 
water now, yellow-flecked eyes 
never leaving Little Margaret’s 
face. With deadly intent he 
eased his sinewy body into Moon 
River. In a matter of seconds 
he was swimming with strong 
steady strokes toward the is- 
land and the child. The girl just 
stood and watched the brute ap- 
proach her—transfixed and not 
understanding. He was past the 


middle now and had only a few 
yards to go. Suddenly a tiny 
ripple broke the water just 
astern of the beast. In the same 
instant the swimming dog seem- 
ed to stand still in the water, 
Huge paws clawed wildly at the 
air, and he went under. In a 
second, however, he appeared 
above the surface threshing 
about strongly. Big Moe had 
tackled more than he had bar- 
gained for! The powerfully 
muscled dog was not like the 
easy prey of ducks or geese, 
Here was a foeman worthy of 
the channel-cat’s metal. 

In spite of the fact that the 
big fish had one of the dog’s legs 
gripped viselike in his horny 
jaws; the wild dog was gaining 
ground, or rather water. A few 
more feet and the front paws 
would touch bottom and the fight 
would be over! Big Moe would 
be forced to return to deeper 
water and the fate of little Mar- 
garet would be decided. 

The water was churning like 
a whirlpool and the tail of Big 
Moe lashed about with a sweep- 
ing force trying to -drag his 
victim back out into the deeper 
water. Just as the dog with a 
last savage lunge touched the 
gravely bottom a rifle shot rang 
out! With a convulsive heave 
the beast settled back into the 
water. There was a flip of a 
huge dorsal fin above water and 
Big Moe disappeared with his 
prey into the depths of Moon 
River. Only a widening circle 
of blood on the surface gave 
mute evidence of the strange 


' contest. In a few minutes the 
searching party had landed on 
the island beach and little Mar- 
garet was safe in her father’s 
arms. The party had witnessed 
the battle between Big Moe and 
the wild dog, but had been un- 
able to interfere. The danger of 
hitting the child had been too 
great. 

The town of Quachita is very 
lenient these days in the matter 
of Big Moe. The size and texture 
of the garbage disposal is great- 
ly enhanced with additional 
choice edibles. The old channel- 
cat has grown fat and lazy. Very 
seldom does he find it necessary 
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to swim upstream and steal a 
fat duck or goose. Occasionally 
he does supplement his ample 
diet with a choice fowl. To these 
scattered forages the towns peo- 
ple turn an unseeing eye. 

Big Moe is as sacred to the 
people of Quachita as the cow is 
to the natives of ancient India. 
Some day when the great flood 
waters of the Mississippi again 
invade little Moon River, Big 
Moe will no doubt return back 
to his native home. Until that 
time, however, he will continue 
to live a guarded noble life as 
the undisputed monarch of Moon 
River. 


these words: 


tragedy of the Cross. 


Mark Uf Decadence 


The late Cardinal Archbishop of St. Louis said one time 
that to frequent present-day theatrical performances — the 
movies — is a mark of decadence. He expressed himself in 


“You avoid the pesthouses and cancer hospitals, but you 
often rush madly to the places where you can enjoy the sad 
procession of moral lepers, exposed amid the plaudits of the 
many. The depiction of man’s depravity and of woman’s shame- 
lessness, applauded as genius, is only the genius that gilds 
the tomb. We ought to limit severely our love of books, maga- 
zines and theaters, and devote ourselves to the contemplation 
of the sublimest tragedy in the history of the world, the 


A young surgeon received a telephone call from a colleague, 
who invited him to make a fourth at bridge. 
“Going out, dear?” asked his wife, sympathetically. 
“I’m afraid so,” was the grave reply. “It’s a very important 
case. There are three doctors there already.—Anglo-Celt, 


object on the earth. 


Everyone on this earth should believe, amid whatever mad- 
hess or moral failure, that his life and temperament have some 


Everyone on earth should helieve that he has something 
to give to the world which cannot otherwise be given. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN 


IDEAL OF 


MARRIAGE 


From Rebuilding the Home* 


OW did Christ love the 

Church? He gave Himself 
for it. He suffered and died for 
it. He united Himself to His 
Church, making of her His 
mystical spouse. Only by such 
pure love between husband and 
wife can a truly Christian 
family be established. This love 
must be mutual and unselfish. It 
will seek to sacrifice itself on 
the altar of the home. It will 
communicate itself through the 
parents to the children so that 
the family, as a unit, will de- 
fend itself against all who seek 
to oppress it. Such love may 
sometimes need to be heroic. 
That is why our Divine Lord in- 
stituted the Sacrament of Mar- 
riage. He knew that the ideal 
of Christian marriage calls for 
virtue too great for unaided 
human nature. With the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony He gives the 
grace to enable men and women 
to be loving, faithful, and un- 
selfish. 

What love in the world can 
compare with the love of par- 
ents for their children? The 
truly Catholic mother and father 
count no _ sacrifice too great 
which enables them to prepare 
their children for the battle of 
life. St. Monica, who travelled 
the world after her erring son, 
Augustine, is a typical example 
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of mother love. Mother and fa- 
ther give themselves for their 
children and by that very act of 
parental love become more unit- 
ed in themselves through the 
love and care they bestow upon 
their children. 

The counterpart of this love is 
seen in the love of children for 
their parents. God has said to 
children: “Honor thy father 
and thy mother.” That one word 
“honor” has a wealth of mean- 
ing. It tells the child not mere. 
ly to obey but to cherish and 
reverence the parents. The little 
child shows its love in many 
ways—by its complete trust in 
the love of the mother, by its 
unquestioning belief in the wis- 
dom of the father, and by the 
little gifts it makes to mark the 
parents’ birthdays, 

When there is perfect concord 
between parents and children 
love naturally grows between 
the brothers and sisters. Cath- 


olics know that the companion- 


ship of children within the same 
family is one of the greatest 
safeguards in the years of 
adolescence. Many of the social 
evils of our day arise because of 
the neglected or broken home. 
The modern fashion of one 
child-families forces a growing 
boy or girl to seek companion- 
ship outside the home. Where 
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the family circle is not small, other and to the family which 
brothers and sisters grow in love’ gives them a strength and inde- 
and mutual respect. They de- pendence which no other com- 
velop a sense of loyalty to each panionship can rival, 


The Folly Of It All 


Once women were happy and thankful to model their lives 
on the teaching of the Church which Christ founded. 

These days there is a new formula for happiness. Smart- 
ness, sophistication and modernity demand that religion should 
mind its own business. It should keep its nose out of a person’s 
private life and social doings, and business and recreation and 
entertainment. Many girls think happiness demands that they 
drink alcohol—at dances, at parties, in fact anywhere; that they 
stay out till very late, and prove by their deeds that they are 
neither prudish, innocent, childish nor “inhibited.” 

They wear evening clothes which don’t look very pretty 
and can’t be very comfortable, all because of the decrees of 
fashions. And how could you be happy if you defied fashion? 
When they go to the beach they dress not to enjoy themselves, 
but to revel in the “thrill” of being noticed. 

They spurn, with scarce-concealed contempt, parish func- 
tions and homely entertainment. They can’t eat except from a 
menu; can’t dance except before the cameras of the social 
column; can’t be gracious except away from home; can’t be 
satisfied except when life is spiced with “thrill” and “good time” 
and “high living” and expensive male friends. 

Women have aimed at the high spots. Why? 

They fondly imagined they would crack the jackpot of hap- 
piness. 

They cracked something—it wasn’t happiness. 

A Catholic woman may admire or desire happiness, riches, 
romance and adventure. But these are relatively unimportant. 
When they tend to dissipate the spiritual life and substitute a 
false standard of values it is a sign that they are given an 
importance they do not deserve... 

The real heroes among Catholics are not glamor girls, not 
mannequins (male or female), not film stars, but Saints. Catho- 
lics do not despise culture, but they should realize that the cul- 
ture of supernatural life is essential for eternal happiness. 
Upon it rests happiness even on this earth—without it is misery 
and degradation.—Legion Review. 
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E-CHRISTIANIZATION of 
family through Eucharist: 
The Pope’s radio address to the 
six-nation Bolivarian Eucharis- 
tic Congress at Cali, Colombia, 
was an exhortation to renewal of 
Christian life and “particularly 
to re-Christianization of your 
families by means of the Eu- 
charist.” The entire discourse 
was devoted to family life, the 
theme of the Congress, and to 
the Eucharist as the means of 
supplying its needs, perfecting 
its relationships, and crowning 
its purposes as intended by God. 
“There are few needs today,” 
the Holy Father said, “so urgent 
as strengthening the Christian 
family . . .; few so incapable of 
postponement as the improve- 
ment and welfare of this natural 
font of life, if the very exis- 
tence of humanity is to be saved 
and if its loss of the fruits of 
the redemption is to be averted.” 
The Holy Father likened the 
family to the fundamental arch 
of human society, a dome or 
cupola crowning the whole edi- 
fice of creation, and said that 
its unity, indissolubility and 
transcendental purposes are in 
danger. 
Speaking of the family’s 
quasi-divine mission of trans- 


mitting and enkindling life, the 
Pope glowingly described the 
Eucharist as the mystery of di- 
vine love which assists the fam- 
ily to the sublime heights of its 
purpose “to fill the earth with 
children of God in whose child- 
like speech the Omnipotent, 
Eternal Father may recognize 
the voice of His Own Divine 
Son.” Transformed and incor- 
porated with Christ by means 
of the Eucharist, he continued, 
“the members of the Christian 
family are already in possession 
of that principle which will make 
them radiate their sanctifying 
influence in the home and in 
the church.” 

Where better than in the Eu- 
charist, asked the Pope, can par- 
ents find those treasures of in- 
telligence, prudence and sacri- 
fice that their educational mis- 
sion. requires? Where can the 
child’s soul develop with greater 
harmony and integrity? How 
can that Sacrament, which is the 
source of our charity, fail to 
strengthen anew the bond be- 
tween spouses themselves and be- 
tween parents and children? 

The Pontiff urged all members 
of the family to approach the 
Eucharistic table and receive in 
their earthly hearts “that Di- 
vine Heart which will blend them 
with Itself, rendering both their 
feelings and desires sublime, in- 
corporating into Itself wife and 
husband, parents and children, 
so that there will be but one 
heart and one life between them, 
which neither storms nor wor- 
ries in the struggle for existence 
will be able to break because it 
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has in Itself the seal of immor- 


Father of ten in Religion dies 
in Monastery. Louis B. Scheerer 
of Philadelphia, father of ten 
children, all of them members 
of religious communities, died 
suddenly at the Discaleced Car- 
melite Monastery in Washington 
after attending Mass in the mon- 
astery chapel. He was 69. His 
wife, who died in 1947, was 
chosen as the “Catholic Mother 
of 1945.” 

Brother Hyacinth, his son, was 
serving Mr. Scheerer his break- 
fast in the guest quarters when 
he was stricken with a heart at- 
tach. During the brief period 


before he died the Last Rites 
were administered by the Rev. 


Robert Biad and the Rosary was 
recited by the entire Carmelite 
community. 

Mr. Scheerer earlier had ar- 
ranged to have a Mass offered 
for his wife, but this Mass be- 
came a Solemn Requiem for 
both. 

Wed 71 years. One couple cele- 
brated the 71st anniversary of 
their marriage while two other 
couples marked golden wedding 
jubilees in the Archdiocese of 
Dubuque in February. 

The couple married 71 years 
are Mr. and Mrs. Michael Svobo- 
da of Protovin, Ia., who pro- 
nounced their vows in St. John 
Nepomucene, Church, Fort At- 
kinson, Ia., in 1878. They have 
six children, 15 grandchildren 
and 21 great-grandchildren. 

The golden jubilarians were: 
Mr. and Mrs. Anton White of 


Dyersville and Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Willenbring of Luxem- 
bourg, Ia. 

U. S. Led In Divorces: The 
Swiss statistician Anton Sonti, 
in comparing world divorce fig- 
ures for the year 1944, the latest 
global figures available to him, 
said that the United States had 
the largest percentage of di- 
vorces that year, with Austria 
next and France last on the list. 

He said that there were 2,531 
divorces for every million inhab- 
itants in the United States that 
year (American official figures 
make it about 2,900 for every 
million). Austria topped the 
European list with 981 to every 
million inhabitants, with Sweden 
and Germany following. 

San Francisco, M. Sonti said, 
had the highest big-city rate 
with 36.3 per cent of marriages 
dissolved, followed by St. Louis 
with 31.38 per cent; Geneva, 
Switzerland, with 21.9 per cent; 
Hamburg with 20.6 per cent; 
and Vienna with 20.1 per cent. 

Women Must Pay: Except for 
the bride and groom, everybody 
attending a wedding in church 
must pay 25 Pfennig (approxi- 
mately 8 cents) admission tax 
in the village of Wolfshagen, Ba- 
varia, by order of the munici- 
pality which thus hopes to raise 
badly needed additional rev- 
enue. 

“The women will pay,” re- 
marked one city father dryly, “if 
they want to see the bride.” 

Seek To Tighten ‘Easy’ Di- 
vorce Law: Two measures aim- 
ed at tightening up New 
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Hampshire’s “easy” divorce 
laws have been introduced in 
the Legislature in Manchester 
by Representative Louis I. Mar- 
tel of Manchester. 

One of the measures would 
create a domestic relations 
court within the framework of 
the Superior Court, adding two 
new judges to the present ju- 
diciary. The proposed tribunal 
would be empowered in the ini- 
tial instance, but subject to re- 
view, to pass on all cases in- 
volving divorce, matrimony, 
separation, annulment, alimony, 
bastardy, custodianship and 
adoption of children. The sec- 
ond measure would require 
judges to initiate reconciliation 
proceedings before granting di- 
vorces. 

Mr. Martel has made an ex- 
haustive study of New Hamp- 
shire divorces, which, it has 
been charged, are granted al- 
most on a “production line 
basis” when there are no con- 
tests. 

“My first concefn is for the 
children who are orphaned by 
divorce,” he said. “I am never- 
theless just as strongly convin- 
ced as ever on the subject of 
the indissolubility of marriage. 
However, if we can take even a 
modest step toward reform of 


the divorce laws—to check the 
speed with which people plunge 
into divorce—we will be doing 
something for the orphans of 
divorce.” 

Don’t Spare The Rod: Msgr. 
John G. Vance, for many years 
headmaster of the Cardinal 
Vaughan Secondary School in 
London, said in a letter to the 
London Times that corporal 
punishment taught him to think 
as a boy. He said he was often 
beaten by his father, but “I 
bless him and his memory for 
each of the beatings he gave 
me.” 

“Strangely enough I do not 
bless the occasions when I es- 
caped beating by silence or sub- 
terfuge,” he went on. 

“Many of us older men, not 
always without experience, re- 
ward the contemporary attitude 
towards decent and reasonable 
corporal punishment as _ senti- 
mentalism and degeneracy, 
when it is not clearly a case of 
individual or mass hysteria.” 

During 30 years in the “edu- 
cation industry” he “did” as he 
was “done” by, he added. “Some 
quivered, none murmured.” 

The Times has been publish- 
ing readers’ letters on the pros 
and.cons of corporal punishment 
in schools 


To St. Teresa of Avila our Lord said: “One soul, not yet a 
Saint, but seeking perfection, is more precious to Me than 
thousands living ordinary lives.” 


We call our language the Mother Tongue because father 
never gets a chance to use it.—T. J. McInerney. 


with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


Heart to Heart Talks 


THE softness and beauty of 

Eastertide is a wonderful 
thing. Everyone, young and old, 
looks forward to Easter with 
great hopes and joys. The chill 
winds, the harshness of winter, 
disappear and the world takes 
on a fresh mantle of green. 
Tulips proudly lift their heads 
to the Easter sun and in their 
mute beauty whisper of peace 
and happiness. 

The tired earth sheds its win- 
ter clothing and so do we. For 
the thrill of a new suit, a gay 
hat, at Easter gives meaning of 
a re-awakened world. All await 
the Easter parade with eager- 
ness. 

For many weeks fashion talk 
is the word of the hour. Class- 
room intermissions and play- 
ground recesses are untiringly 
spent in discussing colors and 
styles. And from what I con- 
clude, the season’s latest are on 
the menu for breakfast, dinner, 
and supper. The radio spins its 
tuneful yarn of spring values; 
reams of paper with barrels of 
ink spilt on both sides picturing 
huge displays and models tend 
to capture even youthful minds 
and hearts. “Do you think we’re 
too young to wear hats with 
veils?” “What color accessories 


match beige?” How can even 
the religious teacher refrain 
from becoming fashion - con- 
scious! 

To be totally unaware and 
perfectly indifferent to the sea- 
son’s new look would surely be 
out of this world. But boys and 
girls, there is something much | 
more important about Easter 
than looking like a_ brightly 
colored butterfly emerging from 
a cocoon on Easter morning. 

Easter is the anniversary of 
the greatest miracle of all times, 
Christ’s Resurrection! Jesus 
Christ proved to the world He 
was God. No one but God, Who 
alone can give life, could raise 
the dead to life. Christ rose of 
His own power, and His Resur- 
rection is the chief proof of our 
cherished Catholic religion. For 
centuries the enemies of religion 
have tried to disprove this 
crowning miracle of Christ’s 
career on earth. They never 
have and never shall succeed in 
a denial of this sacred truth. 

Last month I suggested sev- 
eral ways of preparing for this 
glorious feast. If, as good Cath- 
olic boys and girls, your efforts 
were sincere, you, too, may ex- 
pect to rise gloriously and be 
with Christ on the last day. The 
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best way to participate with 
Christ in His Glorious Resur- 
rection is to receive Him in 
Holy Communion as_ worthily 
and with the very best prepara- 
tion possible. 

During the time after Com- 
munion on Easter morning, re- 
member in a very special way, 
not only your dear parents and 
family, but also the thousands of 
persons in Europe and Asia who 
may not be permitted to take 
part in the beautiful Easter 
church festivities. Ask God to 
turn their Good Fridays into 
joyous Easter Sundays soon that 
they too may join in the Allelu- 
lias of the Eastertide. 

The story is told of Clovis, 
King of the Franks, who, after 
having been converted from pa- 


ganism to a belief in the one 


God, became very indignant 
when he heard of the passion 
and death of Christ. Christ was 
so important to Clovis that he 
declared in anger, “Had I been 
present at the head of my val- 
iant Franks, I would have 
avenged His injuries.” 


Many years had passed since 
the first Easter. Clovis, in his 
own way, had his revenge on the 
enemies of Christ, by turning to 
His teachings, by striking blows 
for the King of all kings. 

This, too, is our privilege. For 
Easter is a moment of triumph, 
of great joys. 

Nearly two thousand years 
ago Our Saviour endured jeers 
and hatred, torture and death— 
only to live again—to show us 
the way, to make us see that 
faith is necessary—is everything, 

Let’s resolve this Easter day 
to join Christ in His army of 
valiant fighters, Let’s be His co- 
conquerors by living courageous- 
ly and virtuously as Catholic 
champions. 

Then the scent of the Easter 
lilies in the air and the familiar 
words of the Easter hymns: 
Allelulia, Jesus lives, will re- 
awaken in the hearts of all chil- 
dren a deeper faith, a fonder 
hope and a warmer love for 
Christ the mighty Victor! 

May God bless you and keep 
you always! 


Wrong Certificate 


The clerk at the office for registry of births, marriages, 
and deaths was new to his job and not very well acquainted with 
the customary procedure. He was also slightly deaf. 

“IT want a certificate—” began the caller. 

“What name?” asked the clerk. 


“New—Thomas New.” 


“Pardon me, I didn’t quite catch it.” 
“I’m New. New to you! New to everybody! New to the 


world!” 


“What you want is a birth certificate,” said the clerk 


absent-mindedly. 


